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THE LAREDO CITY ELECTION AND 
RIOT OF APRIL, 1886 


By SEB. S. WILCOX 


The Devil was granted permission one day 

To select him a land for his own special sway ; 
He looked around for a month or more, 

And ripped and snorted and terribly swore; 
But at last was delighted a country to view, 
Where the prickly pear and mesquite tree grew; 
After a survey brief he took up his stand 

On the eastern shore of the Rio Grande. 


—‘‘The Rio Grande,” by an Army Officer. 


The present quotation would hardly fit in with the present 
order of things in the Laredo of today. Eut when one recalls 
that it was written by an army officer from the north who had 
come down to the border section immediately after the Civil 
War, its application is readily understood. The country was 
then in the throes of the Reconstruction period. 

The Republican party was in power in Washington. The war 
had just closed, and the assassination of President Lincoln 
placed Andrew Johnson in the President’s chair. Johnson en- 
deavored with all his power to reorganize the two warring sec- 
tions after the ideas of the martyred President and to bring 
about a gradual and peaceful reconstruction of the country. 
But the opposition in the United States Congress, under the 
radical leadership of Thaddeus Stevens, was too strong for him. 
Impeachment proceedings were instituted, but failed to accom- 
plish Johnson’s removal. At the following national election 
General U. S. Grant defeated Johnson, and Grant became an 
easy tool in the hands of the radical element then in complete 
control of the country.’ 


1See Claude G. Bowers, The Tragic Era, for a history of reconstruction. 
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The border country was filled with Union soldiers and Federal 
officeholders. J. L. Haynes of Austin, a strong Union man, and 
a former colonel in the Federal Army during the war, had been 
appointed Collector of Customs for the Southern District, with 
headquarters at Brownsville, and every Federal office was filled 
with a Republican. Edmund J. Davis had lived on the border 
for many years, practicing law in Laredo, and at one time 
served as District Judge of the Twelfth Judicial District, of 
which Webb County was a part. Being a strong Union sympa- 
thizer, and having served with the Union forces during the war, 
attaining the rank of Brigadier General, he was named Governor 
of the State of Texas, and is known in history as the ‘“Carpet- 
bag Governor,” serving during a part of the reconstruction 
period. Having lived and practiced law in Laredo and all along 
the border, he saw to it that none but good Republicans held 
Federal positions, and wielded a great influence over border 
politics. 

This condition continued for a number of years, and lawless- 
ness became rampant along the border, Mexican brigands mak- 
ing frequent raids into the adjacent territory from across the 
Rio Grande. Reconstruction in Texas wore itself out, and in 
1873 Richard Coke, a Democrat, was elected Governor of the 
State. He was seated after a bitter opposition, Davis having 
been ordered by President Grant to deliver the office to the 
newly elected Governor. Conditions grew so bad along the Rio 
Grande that in 1875 Edward Dougherty, Judge of the border 
District, certified to the Governor that in a recent raid on 
Carrizo (now Zapata), the county seat of Zapata County, the 
Presiding Justice of the county, D. D. Lovell, had been mur- 
dered and that the courts could not properly function. Governor 
Coke then, on May 4, 1875, issued his proclamation disorgan- 
izing Zapata County and attaching it to Webb County for 
judicial purposes.’ 

The Democrats of the border section were smarting under the 
dominance of the Republican officeholders. They attempted to 
organize in opposition, and made slight progress. Grover Cleve- 
land was elected President in 1884, and then the Democratic 
party had its opportunity to establish a stronghold on the 
border. 

But let us take a look at the Laredo of the middle 1880's. 


2Proclamation of Governor Coke, Minutes District Court, Webb County, 
Texas, I, 400. 
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Laredo had been founded in 1755 and raised to the dignity of 
an incorporated town in 1767, after which time elections were 
held each year for city officials. So city elections became annual 
events and were conducted with all the vigor of revolutionary 
uprisings. An old Mexican born in Laredo once remarked to 
the writer that “as long as there are two Mexicans in Mexico, 
there will be revolutions.”* How well he knew the interest 
taken by the Latin race in politics is shown by the history of 
our southern republics, and by the political campaigns of all 
Texas border counties. 

Laredo slumbered along as a frontier town, passing through 
the War of Texas Independence in 1836 and on up to the War 
with Mexico in 1846 with very few Americans visiting the 
place. General Mirabeau B. Lamar was in command of Laredo 
during 1846 and 1847, and a number of Americans followed 
him to the town to supply the soldiers with provisions. Some 
of these, as well as many of the old soldiers, remained on the 
border after the close of the war. In July, 1847, Lamar con- 
ducted the first election under the laws of Texas, and Laredo 
passed under the government of the State of Texas.* By the 
time of the Civil War a great many Americans had found 
Laredo a desirable place to live, and after the war others 
moved to the border section. 

In 1881 the Texas Mexican Railroad was extended to Laredo 
from Corpus Christi, and the National Railways of Mexico 
established the general shops of that system at Laredo. This 
brought many skilled American workers to the place. In the 
latter part of the same year the International & Great Northern 
Railroad entered the town from San Antonio, and Laredo be- 
came the “Gateway to Mexico.” 

With the coming of the railroad, Laredo’s population of 
English-speaking people was increased, and J. S. Penn, who 
had served as a Major in the Confederate Army and who 
was married to a sister of Governor Ireland, established the 
Laredo Times as a weekly paper, the first issue being printed 
on “Flag Day,” June 14, 1881. The paper met with immediate 
success, as it filled a long-felt want among the citizens, and 
Major Penn, keeping abreast of the times, decided to publish 


3Statement to the writer by Juan V. Benavides, now deceased, former 
County Attorney of Webb County, and adopted son of Col. Santos Benavides, 
of Confederate border fame. 


4Lamar Papers, IV, 173. 
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it as a daily. The first copy of the Daily Laredo Times was 
issued on the afternoon of September 6, 1883, and it has been 
published continuously since. 

The establishment of the general shops of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico and the I. & G. N. coming in from the north 
caused a great demand for city lots. The Laredo Improvement 
Company was organized and additions were opened up to the 
east of the city proper, known as the “Heights Addition.” This 
company advertised the advantages of the territory, and inter- 
ested northern capital to invest in Laredo. About this time 
the coal mines at Minera, a few miles northwest of Laredo, 
became valuable, and the Rio Grande & Eagle Pass Railway 
was built in 1882. The export and import trade and general 
trading with Mexico became an important factor in the com- 
mercial life of Laredo, and American families in large numbers 
began to pour into the city with the entrance of the railroads 
and the opening of the coal mines. Laredo grew by leaps and 
bounds; the old stone and adobe buildings began to give way 
to modern structures, and Laredo had its first modern brick 
building erected in 1882, the old two-story county courthouse 
building facing Flores avenue between Matamoros and Farragut 
streets. The business district, which had centered around San 
Agustin Plaza, spread out, and soon business houses filled both 
sides of Iturbide (then called Main) Street, extending up to 
and around Market Plaza, in the center of which stood the old 
Market Hall, which served the city as a council chamber and 
headquarters for the city police force. 

The population of Laredo in 1880, according to the United 
States Census, was 3,521. It had grown to something more 
than eight thousand by 1886,° of which four-fifths were of 
Mexican extraction.® Laredo of 1886 was a cosmopolitan town. 
Practically all races and all nationalities were represented. 

Among the leading Mexican families were the Benavides 
brothers, the Garcias, the Sanchez, the Gonzalez and Rodriguez 
families, and the Ortiz brothers. Many of the members of 
these large families had intermarried, and all were leaders in 
politics, aligned with one or the other of the two political parties. 

The old Wilson House, standing on the corner of Grant Street 
and Flores Avenue, was operated by Captain Dave Wilson, be- 
fore of Austin. W. H. Mowry, who had come to Laredo with the 


5Laredo Times, August 23, 1886. 
8Ibid., September 12, 1886. 
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Federal forces and had married a daughter of the Benavides 
family, conducted a drug store just across the street. The 
venerable Father A. M. Souchon, a native of France, was the 
priest at San Agustin’s, having served his parish since 1856. 
The Veteran House was conducted by Mrs. W. C. Jones, on 
the northeast corner from the old courthouse. Wm. Fitzmaurice 
and C. L. Fowzer were undertakers, and George Dye was public 
auctioneer as well as Justice of the Peace. Quintin Villegas, a 
native Spaniard, was in the grocery business, as was also Joe 
Sielski, of Polish ancestry. T. K. Hamilton owned the main 
photograph gallery. J. Deutz & Sons, Germans, had a large 
hardware store, and Alphonse Siros of France sold tinware 
and roofing. George Pfeuffer and John O. Buenz, both of 
German origin, ran a lumber yard. The Commercial Hotel was 
conducted by Joseph Christen, of French extraction, late of 
New Orleans, with his son Louis Christen. A. M. Bruni & 
Brother, natives of Italy, were proprietors of a wholesale and 
retail store for dry goods, groceries, etc., on both sides of the 
river. George Woodman & Brother sold hardware. J. Armengol, 
a Spaniard, was located on Market Plaza with a wholesale and 
retail grocery and liquor store. H. A. Burbank was postmaster. 
H. Schmidt, a native of Germany, was the leading tailor, having 
an establishment on both sides of the Rio Grande. Colonel C. G. 
Brewster, later to become Collector of Customs, was in the 
commission business. Jack Eistetter, a building contractor, had 
just recently completed the new City Hall. Fred Underwood 
was the leading jeweler. H. A. and Paul Sauvignet, from 
France, were running the ice plant. Celestine Jagou, assisted 
by Robert Fasnacht, both from France, catered to the elite in 
wines and liquors as well as fancy cheeses, sausages, and other 
seasoned condiments. Charles & Joe’s place at the southwest 
corner of Market Plaza was one of the leading thirst parlors, 
conducted by Charles Moser, a Jew, and Joe Werthman, a 
German. Grand old “Uncle” Johnny Thompson had the Laredo 
Beer Garden and Ice Cream Parlor; Paul’s Club Room was 
popular; and the Crystal Palace Saloon was a favorite resort 
on dusty days. 

The medical profession was represented by Dr. J. H. T. King, 
an old Indian campaigner, of the United States Health Depart- 
ment, Dr. A. W. Wilcox, Dr. J. P. Arthur, and Dr. J. M. 
McKnight. Dr. R. J. Randolph operated a favorite drug store, 
Dr. L. M. Berg conducting the “Botica de Leén,” and Dr. Wilcox 
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ran “La Botica de la Malinche.” Dr. B. G. Atlee was the popular 
dentist of Laredo at the time. Fort McIntosh was under the 
command of Major R. F. Bernard, under whom at the time 
served that renowned Texan, Lieutenant Beaumont B. Buck, 
who soon married the Major’s daughter. John Grant and W. H. 
Kenner sold corn, oats, hay, bran, etc. The law profession was 
well represented, the leading members being the firm of McLane 
& Atlee, composed of A. L. McLane, later District Judge, and 
E. A. Atlee, soon to become Mayor and later State Senator, 
Captain S. T. Foster, an old Confederate veteran, A. Winslow, 
who also served as United State Commissioner, Captain T. W. 
Dodd, Major O. M. Watkins, C. C. Pierce, and J. O. Nicholson. 
Among the school teachers were Mrs. Lilian Bond, Miss Sue 
Goodrich, Mrs. M. E. Pinder, who still teaches private classes, 
Miss Hattie Byrne, Mrs. Joe Sanchez, Miss Nona Sweatman, 
Miss Mildred McKnight, and P. J. McMahon, with Captain E. R. 
Tarver, a lawyer and newspaper man, as superintendent. 

By the time of the city election of April 6, 1886, the voters of 
Laredo were divided into two strong opposing political parties. 
The Citizens’ party, assertedly nonpartisan as far as political 
party affiliations were concerned, but in a measure Republican 
in faith,’ appealed mainly to the plebeian class. In bidding for 
the support of the common people, this party adopted as their 
campaign slogan the name “Guarache,” by which it was uni- 
versally called. “Guarache” is the Mexican Indian word, adopted 
into Spanish, for a sandal composed of a rawhide sole with 
thongs of the same material used to hold it on the bare foot, 
and is the footwear of the most lowly class in Mexico. The 
opposing party, self-styled Democrats, were mainly composed 
of the aristocratic element, but with a strong proletarian fol- 
lowing. The Mexican nature must have a symbol or a word 
to distinguish their party, so the leaders adopted the more 
elegant word “Bota’”—boot—for their political battle cry. 

Raymond Martin, from sunny France, had moved to Laredo 
in the early ’50s and married into the family of Don Bartolomé 
Garcia; he gradually assumed leadership of the “Bota” party, 
along with C. M. Macdonnell, who hailed from County Down, 
in Ireland. Mr. Macdonnell had come to Texas as a young man 
and served with the Texas Rangers in 1852, and was a member 
of the famous Terry’s Texas Rangers during the Civil War. 

Don Dario Gonzalez, the leader of the Guarache party, was 


TLaredo Times, June 27, 1886. 
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a native of Laredo, his family having long been residents of 
the town, and he had for many years served as sheriff of the 
county. He was actively assisted in his political directions by 
Stephen Boyard, then city marshal, a Louisiana creole from 
New Orleans. 

Society was enjoying many affairs. The Wizard Oil Company 
was showing in the old opera house over the City Hall, and a 
roller-skating rink was being operated in the same building 
under the management of Mr. Fly, who had expert skaters 
exhibiting at times, with a band for the entertainment of his 
patrons.* Turner Hall had just been redecorated and was “as 
elegant and recherché as the boudoir of a new York belle.’ 
Those were the romantic horse and buggy days, and any bright 
afternoon the carriage of W. H. Kenner, with coachman “Nigger 
Dick” handling the reins, could be seen around the Plaza. The 
tightly-drawn lines of the coming political contest for city offices 
had even reached to the young lovers by this time, and caused 
the Laredo Times to grow poetic with the following verse: 


Ill fares the hapless Bota youth today, 
Whose novia treads the wild Guarache way! 
Nor better he who by the sole of sandal swears, 
Whose dulce coraz6n the Bota wears.” 


The two local political parties had worked themselves up to 
fever heat by the time of the city election of that year, and 
the campaign ended with a quiet and peaceful election on April 
6, 1886, to be followed next day by the most sanguinary politi- 
cal battle the border has yet known. The whole campaign and 
election, with its bloody ending, may be summed up with 
“Votes and Victory! Vanity and Violence!” 

At the opening of the campaign for the city election in April, 
J. M. Rodriguez, a leader among the Botas, and whose father 
had fought under Houston at San Jacinto, was county judge 
of Webb County. Dario Gonzalez, the head of the Guarache 
party, who had served many years as sheriff, had just been 
ousted from office, and Dario Sanchez, a Bota, named in his 
stead. Mr. Sdnchez had held the office of mayor, and on his 
being appointed sheriff, Hon. E. A. Atlee, a lawyer and a “Bota,” 


8Laredo Times, February 7, 1886. 

*Tbid., January 31, 1886. 

10The words novia and dulce corazén are equivalent to the English word 
“sweetheart.” 
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was chosen to fill the unexpired term. Stephen Boyard, a leader 
of the Guaraches, was serving as city marshal. The city offices 
were held by members of both political factions; the city 
marshal and two aldermen were of the Guarache faith, the 
mayor and other officials being of the Bota persuasion. From 
the start the campaign showed that it would be a bitter politi- 
cal fight and a close election. According to the Laredo Times 
of February 28, 1886: “The municipal campaign so far has 
been under the rose, but for all that there has been a world 
without end of wire-pulling, mining and countermining; and 
no man knows absolutely sure the foundation of his standing. 
The next few days may develop some things, though from 
present appearances it is all going to be one way. Boyard may 
pull through, but he is the only one.” 

As the campaign grew warmer, both political factions held 
regular weekly processions, making political speeches and 
shooting and creating excitement. The Botas resorted to the 
old time-honored custom of making a noise, by shooting anvils. 
The Guarache party was more fortunate; J. Z. Leyendecker, who 
had formerly been postmaster at Laredo, had come into pos- 
session of two old cannon that had been brought to Laredo 
in the early days to use against the Indians, and later saw 
service with the Confederate forces in Laredo. These cannon, 
after their apparent usefulness had ceased, had been placed in 
the ground, muzzle down, and used as hitching posts in front 
of the post office. The Guaraches took one of these cannon out, 
mounted it on wheels, painted it a nice yellow color to simulate 
brass, loaded it with powder and fired it off during their torch- 
light processions. They even put a red shirt on one of their 
followers and had him act as cannoneer. In this way more 
noise could be created and more dignity was lent to their pa- 
rades. As the campaign waxed warmer, the feeling became 
more bitter; at times the processions of the two parties would 
come in clese contact with each other, and it was only by the 
timely intervention of the cooler heads that physical combat 
was avoided. The saloons did a thriving business with the can- 
didates and the prospective voters, causing the Laredo Times 
in its issue of March 7, 1886, to remark: ‘‘Laredo gets mashed 
on the Anheuser-Busch beers every election; and the demand is 
so great as never was. Election bums are pouring in from 
the country, and stand in lively expectation just in front of 
every bar in town.” 
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Then on the night of Sunday, March 28, 1886, after a pool 
game in the old Commercial Saloon on the corner of Grant 
Street and Flores Avenue, Alexander Meuly, a ranchman living 
near Corpus Christi, shot and killed H. Douglas, a city alderman 
of the Bota party. The killing of Douglas aroused considerable 
excitement, and was the cause of Sheriff Dario Sanchez ap- 
pointing a number of special deputies, as mob violence was 
threatened against Meuly and the special deputies were needed 
to avoid trouble. The appointment of these deputies brought 
a strong protest from the Guarache element, who saw in it a 
move to intimidate the voters at the polls on election day." 

While everything was at fever heat, the morning of April 6 
dawned bright and clear, a fine day for an election. The election 
moved along peacefully, with practically no disturbance at all, 
only an occasional arrest being made, mostly for drunkenness 
and a few for illegal voting.'* The polls closed with no undue 
excitement, and when the ballots were counted the Botas had 
carried every office with the exception of two aldermen, Louis J. 
Christen carrying his ward by thirty-one votes, and J. L. Bart- 
lett defeating his opponent by seventeen. The vote was a close 
one for every office, Higinio Garcia defeating Stephen Boyard 
for city marshal by only thirteen votes, and in Ward No. 2 
J. Garcia triumphed over his opponent Trevifio by a majority 
of only eleven.” 

On election night the Guarache party celebrated its partial 
victory by serenading its two winning candidates and firing 
off the cannon. The Bota party did not hold a procession that 
night, the leaders prevailing on them to wait until the next 
day in hopes the hot feeling of resentment might cool down. 

The morning of April 7 dawned bright and clear, and the 
reporter of the San Antonio Express wired his paper “it was 
manifest relief that law-abiding citizens saw night come yes- 
terday with no casualties to report. The first day being over, 
they naturally expected a surcease from war talk and tarantula 
juice. The election was rather close, charges of fraud were 


11Alexander Meuly vs. State, 26 Criminal Appeals, 274; pleadings in 
cause No. 566, The State of Texas ex rel. Daniel Milmo et al. vs. Dario 
Sanchez, District Clerk’s Office, Webb County. 

12Cause No. 566, The State of Texas ex rel. Daniel Milmo et al. vs. Dario 
Sanchez, Transcript of Testimony (hereafter referred to as Transcript), 
testimony of A. Brune, a Guarache, p. 106, S. Boyard, a Guarache, p. 128, 
and C. M. Macdonnell, a Bota, p. 189; Galveston News, April 15, 1886. 


13Zaredo Times, April 7, 1886. 
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freely bandied about on either side and the night’s rest seemed 
this morning to have simply revivified fighting energies. Every- 
body waked up ugly and pining for a scrap. Offensive partisans 
were thicker than the hair on a dog’s back.’’* 

The Guarache party continued its celebration by bringing the 
cannon down near the old high school and firing it off, so 
frightening the children and teachers that school was dismissed. 
At the request of J. J. Haynes of the Guaraches and Sheriff 
Sanchez of the Botas, the celebrants moved away from the 
vicinity of the school, and then began concentrating their fol- 
lowers toward the west end of Iturbide, then known as Main 
Street.® 

The Bota hall was on Iturbide (Main) Street, upstairs over 
Las Dos Reptblicas, and here gathered the Bota following, 
determined to hold a procession celebrating their victory. Dur- 
ing the early morning some of the younger and more enthusi- 
astic followers of the Botas concluded to hold a mock funeral 
and bury a Guarache in effigy. They formulated and had 
printed in Spanish a “funeral notice,” inviting the Guaraches 
to attend their own funeral, which they distributed freely over 
the towns on both sides of the river.*® This “funeral notice” 
bore a weeping willow tree at the top, and translated reads: 


YESTERDAY 


at six o’clock in the afternoon there died in this city 
and in the FLOWER OF THEIR YOUTH 


THE CLUB GONZALEZ-GUARACHE 


and its periodicals La Voz del Pueblo (The Voice 
of the People) and La Geringa (The Syringe), 


(MAY THEY REST IN PEACE). 


Their devoted partizans, in announcing to the Grand Democratic 
Circle LA BOTA and to the Society “UNION MEXICANA,” such 
sad, premature and foreseen event, request their members and 
followers to raise to the Supreme Being the prayers that their 
piety may dictate, for the eternal repose of the deceased, and to 
be present at the funeral and burial that will take place today at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. 


The funeral cortege will gather in the hall of LAs Dos REPUBLICAS. 


LAREDO, TEXAS, APRIL 7, 1886. 


14San Antonio Express, Aprii 8, 1886. 
15Transcript, testimony of Dario Sanchez, p. 141, J. J. Haynes, p. 52. 
16San Antonio Express, April 13, 1886; Galveston News, April 15, 1886; 
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The younger and more hot-headed Guaraches on reading this 
invitation to attend their mock funeral, sent word to the Botas 
that before a funeral should take place “they would endeavor 
to furnish enough of the real article to occupy the opposite 
party for some days buying cemetery lots and improving 
them.’** They declared that the Bota party would not be 
allowed to hold its proposed procession that afternoon." 

A conference was immediately held in the office of Judge 
E. F. Hall, then state senator, by the heads of the two parties, 
and the leading members of the Bota party emphatically stated 
that no attempt at a mock funeral would be permitted by their 
party, but that their followers would hold a parade.’® No satis- 
factory agreement could be reached by the opposing parties, and 
the Guaraches, smarting under their defeat and the threat of 
the mock funeral, coupled with the report being circulated that 
the Bota musicians intended to serenade with insulting music 
some of the ladies who had presented the Guaraches with a 
banner for their parade,”® began to appear in armed groups up 
and down Iturbide Street to prevent the Bota procession. 

Sheriff Dario Sanchez was called upon as a law enforcement 
officer to protect the Bota procession during its march, as it 
was apparent that the Guaraches were determined not to permit 
them to celebrate peacefully that day. Thereupon Sheriff Sanchez 
went to the west end of Iturbide Street to confer with the body 
of Guaraches who had met there, and endeavored to persuade 
them to go home and put away their arms; but his efforts were 
fruitless. Their leader, Don Dario Gonzalez, told the sheriff 
that he had already spoken to the Guaraches and that he could 


testimony of several witnesses shown in Transcript. This practice of bury- 
ing the opposing defeated party in effigy was somewhat of a custom in 
early Laredo politics, as for example the Laredo Times of November 6, 1884, 
said: “The demi-semi-crats rejoiced much over the big victory., ... and 
last night they buried the Guaraches in effigy to the blare of a brass band, 
and the jeers of a rabble. Indignant nature hid her face behind frowning 
clouds, and shed showers of tears at such exhibitions of human wayward- 
ness. But the Guarache is not dead; he only sleepeth; and it requires 
neither the ken of a prophet, or the son of a prophet, to say that he will 
yet rise in the vehemence of his indestructible sole to vex the Seizers and 
their ‘servile minions.’ ” 

17San Antonio Express, April 8, 1886; testimony of several witnesses 
in Transcript. 

18SGalveston News, April 15, 1886. Statement of witnesses in Transcript. 


1®Galveston News, April 15, 1886; San Antonio Express, April 18, 1886; 
testimony of leaders of both parties in Transcript. 

— testimony of G. L. Mays, p. 64, and Juan V. Benavides, 
D: ls 
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not control them.”! Sanchez then returned to the Bota hall and 
reported the failure of his attempt at peacemaking. The 
Botas told him they were within their rights as citizens and 
would have their procession.** The holding of the procession 
being a certainty, Sheriff Sanchez agreed to furnish such pro- 
tection as he could but stated that he did not have a sufficient 
number of arms available to protect the procession, so a round- 
up of guns was made. As Sheriff Sanchez said later, “I got 
some arms at Macdonnell’s store and also got some three or four 
at home. I then sent Tomas Arispe out with another body of 
ten men to Mr. Martin’s store to get ten Winchesters. We had 
only five rounds of cartridges apiece, as much as we could get. 
After securing the guns, when Mr. Higinio Garcia [city mar- 
shal-elect] was going down to the club-room I told him to 
station himself in front of the Old Elephant Saloon. He did 
so and stood guard. I gave the orders in public, I told him 
as an officer I was called upon to give them protection, and 
I was going to give it.’’** 

In the meantime the full Guarache following had gathered 
on Iturbide Street, under arms,** with the yellow cannon in 
charge of E. Moran, the cannoneer, wearing his red shirt. Some 
were on foot and others on horseback, some with six-shooters 
and some with Winchesters. According to José Ayala, who said 
he had been an old soldier, there were about 150 men in the 
crowd.”> The Guaraches carried a red and black flag that was 
said to signify blood and smoke.** It was evident that the 
Guaraches did not intend to be buried that day without some 
show of a fight. 

The evening slowly wore on and no move on the part of 
either side indicated they would disperse and go home. So at 
5:40 p.m. the Bota procession left their hall. The procession 
was led by W. H. Adams, followed by men four abreast, Sheriff 
Sanchez and County Judge J. M. Rodriguez in the front rank. 


21Transcript, testimony of Dario Gonzalez, p. 55. 

227bid., testimony of C. M. Macdonnell, p. 189, Raymond Martin, p. 198. 

23] bid., testimony of Dario Sanchez, p. 141. San Antonio Express, April 
9, 1886, “These two gentlemen, Macdonnell and Martin, are leading and 
very well known merchants, and their action in the matter at the time 
was considered perfectly justifiable, as they and their party were only 
doing what the others had made preparation to do in case of success.” 

24Galveston News, April 15, 1886. 

25Transcript, testimony of Jose Ayala, p. 249. 

267bid., testimony of L. E. Puster, 72, Jose Ayala, p. 249. 
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Behind them came the Bota band of music heading a line of 
men two abreast and about sixty deep, all armed with Win- 
chesters, “evidently new.” Next came a column of about 150 
men four abreast, armed with revolvers, and a body of about 
thirty horsemen, armed with Winchesters and revolvers, brought 
up the rear.”" 

After forming in line, the procession moved east along 
Iturbide Street to Flores Avenue, turned south two blocks on 
Flores to Zaragoza Street, where they turned east and marched 
along the south side of San Agustin Plaza, with the band play- 
ing. On passing the house of Raymond Martin, the ladies threw 
flowers down from the balcony above. In the meantime the 
Guarache party had followed closely in the rear, pushing the 
cannon and ammunition box along with them. Those in charge 
of the cannon continued on down Iturbide Street to the inter- 
section of San Agustin Avenue, where they planted their cannon 
in the middle of the street, the main body of the Guaraches fol- 
lowing along behind the procession. The Guarache musicians 
were playing “El Torito” (The Little Bull) as they marched 
along. 

In all the excitement of the moment, no one has ever defi- 
nitely stated who fired the first shot that brought on the general 
engagement between the two forces. One spectator a few days 
later wrote, “The Guaraches attacked the procession in front 
and rear, breaking their ranks and scattering them in confusion, 
flying helterskelter to places of shelter.’”** A few months after 
the riot the good priest, Father A. M. Souchon, testified, ‘I saw 
the procession as it marched along, I saw it across the Plaza. 
They were going quietly. They had music with them. I saw 
the first shot fired, but do not know who fired it. It came from 
the street northeast from our houses—two shots, fired at the 
procession. . . . I suppose it was about the east part of the 
block that the first two shots were fired, and the men shot 
from the north towards the procession. The men who did the 
shooting were on horseback, and they were running. They 
shot and ran up the street from the river.””’ 

After the first burst of gunfire the shooting became general. 
The combatants on both sides took cover where they could find 


27San Antonio Express, April 18, 1886. 
287bid., April 13, 1886. 
2*°Transcript, testimony of Father A. M. Souchon, p. 135. 
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it, and a general fight ensued. The cannon opened on the pro- 
cession, but being some two blocks distant and aimed a little 
too high, most of the nails and scrap iron with which it was 
loaded went over the heads of the crowd and struck the top 
of the old high school annex. The firing continued for some 
time and then slowed down while the combatants went to seek 
more ammunition, and on their return the hostilities were re- 
newed with vigor. “One very praiseworthy and noticeable fea- 
ture during the fight was the presence of the leaders of the 
Bota or democratic party, C. M. Macdonnell, W. H. Adams, 
Robert Sanchez, brother of the present sheriff, Judge J. M. 
Rodriguez and others. These gentlemen were to be seen like 
regular military officers, always in the thickest of the fight 
and leading on their men.’’*° 

After the battle had subsided, the Botas reformed and con- 
tinued their march back to their hall on Iturbide Street, but 
were fired on again. It was at this moment that Colonel R. F. 
Bernard, commanding officer at Fort McIntosh, appeared on the 
scene with a body of United States soldiers and peace was 
restored. This abrupt ending of the fight caused one reporter 
to wire his paper, “It is impossible to surmise how long the 
thing would have lasted, it would probably have been a case of 
the Kilkenny cats, but for the appearance of United States 
regulars on the scene.’’*! Colonel Bernard immediately disarmed 
all participants, without respect to party affiliations, closed the 
the ferry to Nuevo Laredo, and patrolled the town during the 
night and the following day. 

The timely arrival of Colonel Bernard with his troops in all 
probability saved the town from greater disorder and a possible 
looting by the rabble. One of the “‘war correspondents” wrote: 
“Toward dusk, just before the troops came from Fort McIntosh, 
the bank of the opposite side of the river was crowded with 
Mexicans, and as fast as they could climb into the boats they 
pulled for this side, many of them who had not dared to come to 
this side for years, on account of their past deeds in Texas. They 
came mostly armed and ready for deviltry of any kind. As 
soon as some of the citizens became aware of these facts, they 
made preparations to defend their families, although during the 
wildest excitement of the day they had remained perfectly pas- 


30San Antonio Express, April 9, 1886. 
31Jbid., April 8, 1886. 
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sive; but now they saw their wives and daughters in imminent 
danger and were ready and willing to defend them. Many 
who had come over stopped at the top of the hill leading up 
from the ferry, waiting for the next one-half hour to pass, 
when it would be dark and they could go about in safety; but 
at sight of the troops they at once descended, and crossed at 
once back to Mexico, evidently disappointed at missing such a 
fine opportunity to resume their old tricks.”’*? 

There is no authentic record of the number killed and wounded 
during the fight, each side endeavoring to carry off their dead 
and wounded in order that the other side would not know their 
casualties.** Among the known killed were Herman Poggenpohl, 
Ricardo Gonzalez, Henry Baker, a policeman, Thomas Donavan, 
Librado Guerrero, Estevan Hernandez, Ramén Rodriguez, Camp 
Burdett, Gregorio Sanchez, Pancho Gonzalez, and Francisco 
Garcia, who died later from wounds. Among the most promi- 
nent wounded were Plutarco Ortiz and Cayetano de la Garza. 

The death of Herman Poggenpohl was most unfortunate. He 
was a prominent ranchman and of the Bota party, but, accord- 
ing to the late Judge H. G. Dickinson, was not in the proces- 
sion. Mr. Poggenpohl, with Judge Dickinson and others, had 
gone into Judge Dickinson’s office when the firing commenced. 
After the noise had died down, they all went out on the side- 
walk to view the result of the fight. While they stood there the 
battle was renewed, mainly by snipers firing from the roof tops, 
and bullets began spattering on the wall about them, and Poggen- 
phol remarked that it “was getting too hot.” As they turned to 
go back into the house, Poggenpohl was struck in the chest, the 
bullet ranging downward and lodging just under the skin on 
the back. Dr. A. W. Wilcox was called and removed the bullet, 
but medical skill failed to save him and he died a few days later. 

Telegrams were immediately dispatched to Governor Ireland 
and to the Adjutant General. Martial law was declared in 
Laredo, and the State militia ordered out.** Brigadier General 
A. S. Roberts in command, with his staff of Major Rolla P. 


32San Antonio Express, April 10, 1886. 

33In a statement to the writer, Hon. B. J. Leyendecker, an active Guarache 
and a participant, at present representing Webb County in the Legisla- 
ture, says there were some sixty killed and a greater number wounded, 
but as they fell they were removed and secretly buried. 

34San Antonio Express, April 9 and 10, 1886. Report of the Adjutant 
General of the State of Texas, December, 1886, pp. 48-49. 
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Smyth and John B. Cresson, and Captain Schmidt of the State 
Ranger force, together with two companies of State militia, 
The Belknap Rifles under command of Captain Hal Howard, 
and the San Antonio Rifles, commanded by Captain J. F. Bader, 
arrived in Laredo at 9:50 on the morning of April 9 and took 
over the town. The militia were met at the train by Lieutenant 
Beaumont B. Buck, representing Colonel Bernard of Fort Mc- 
Intosh, and offered camping ground at the local post, but Gen- 
eral Roberts desired a more central location from which to 
make his investigations, and declined the tender with thanks.*° 
General Roberts quartered his men in the old courthouse, and 
subsistence was furnished by the two hotels of Laredo. The 
militia remained in charge for two days, General Roberts making 
an investigation into the condition of affairs, and on the 11th of 
April returned to their home stations, a promise having been 
exacted from the leaders of each party that no further hostili- 
ties would be permitted. Captain Schmidt was left in Laredo 
with his ranger force for some time after the withdrawal of 
the militia, to assist the local authorities in preserving order.** 


Amid these scenes, youth was still irrepressible, and romance 
will forever bloom. Among the “kids” of the Belknap Rifles was 
a tall young soldier who was assigned to patrol the west side 
of Jarvis Plaza. While he walked guard, a little girl with long 
curls came over from the house across the street, and a friend- 
ship was formed between the two. Ten years later in Mexico City 
this curly-haired young lady became the wife of the soldier. 
He was the late Dr. Willis E. Lowry of Laredo. She was Miss 
Josephine Steffian.** 

The “war” correspondent, Charles M. Barnes, a grand old 
man full of reminiscences in later years, covering the “front” 
for the San Antonio Express, secured many interesting details 
of the riot. He interviewed Colonel R. F. Bernard, an impartial 


participant, who said: 


I had been expecting this trouble for some time, but 
I had no right to speak. I knew that the peace officers 
of the municipal government and the county govern- 
ment were arrayed against each other, and were the 
leaders of the respective parties. I could not espouse 
the cause of either side. I also was cognizant of the fact 


35San Antonio Express, April 10, 1886. Report of Adjutant General, 
supra, pp. 48-49. 

%6Report of Adjutant General, supra, pp. 48-49. 

37Statement of Dr. Lowry to the writer. 
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that there is a horde of cutthroats and outlaws, both 
in Mexico and about Laredo, who live at either place 
only so long as they are able to gain anything by it, 
and if an opportunity for securing booty presented 
itself would, without preference, cross to either side 
of the river from that on which they were, to pillage 
either of the Laredos. Every night for several nights 
previous to the riot and for twenty-four hours after it, 
I was apprised of the fact that at several points along 
the opposite side of the river there were large bodies 
of men congregated, waiting for a preconcerted signal 
from their spies here to cross over. They finally be- 
came so bold that they appeared in the day-time, and 
could be seen by the post. This made my duty then 
plain. I determined upon the first outbreak of the hos- 
tilities to march my forces out and disarm every 
armed man I saw, and guard the river bank and stop 
any incursion. I noticed on the day of the riot that 
the ferry boats ran an unusually large number of 
trips, and this excited my suspicion. When the ball 
opened, I called out two-thirds of my troops and double- 
quicked them a mile and a half to the scene of the fray. 
Several volleys passed very close to the troops, but no 
one was hit, and when we advanced to the batile- 
ground the combatants were ordered to desist and were 
disarmed. I called upon the sheriff, who was in the 
thickest of the fight, to go to the river’s bank with 
some of his deputies and the regulars to stop the in- 
cursion, as by this time the Mexicans were swarming 
across the river. Some in their eagerness to get across 
were swimming, while others were on horseback, and 
their horses were swimming. The ferry boat was 
densely packed with them. The sheriff obeyed the 
order with alacrity. The invaders were stopped and 
sent back to the other side of the Bravo in short order. 
The armed men on this side were disarmed by the 
troops, order was soon restored and we patrolled the 
town until I learned that the governor had been tele- 
graphed and had ordered state troops. The regulars 
were then withdrawn, but a close watch has been kept 
on the river. I understand that there are numbers of 
armed men, members of gangs of outlaws, now camped 
in the brush in the suburbs of the town, awaiting an 
opportunity to take advantage of another outbreak; 
but I believe they will not be likely to have such an 
opportunity to embrace. The rangers here know how 
to deal with that class, and they are apt to keep at a 
safe distance from the rangers.** 


38§San Antonio Express, April 11, 1886. 
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Mrs. Rodriguez, probably the wife of Judge J. M. Rodriguez, 
a leading Bota, whose residence was on the north side of San 
Agustin Plaza where the fight raged hottest, gave the corre- 
spondent this vivid picture of her experience: 
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From Don Cristébal Benavides, a prominent Guarache and 
a leading merchant, and former captain under the Confederacy, 
Mr. Barnes got the following personal narrative of the riot: 


On the morning of the day of the battle, Alex Trimble 
came into my store and begged me for a Winchester, 
saying, “The Botas are going to celebrate the defeat 
by a parade and burial of the Guaraches, and I would 
rather die than stand the humiliation.” I declined to 
lend him the rifle. During the course of the day ten 
of my friends, members of the Guaraches, came to my 
store and begged for arms. Before the procession 
started ten Botas, most of them deputy sheriffs, passed 
my door unarmed, returning in a few minutes armed 
with Winchesters. As soon as I learned that the pro- 
cession was about to start I had my store closed. 
Natividad Herrera and several others were in my 
store. Natividad had a rifle. He tried to pass me at 
the back door and said he wanted to peep over the 
fence. I held him until he seemed willing to accede 
to my request for him to remain quiet and peaceful. 
But as the procession neared the store, he jumped past 
me and ran up the back stairs far enough to look over 
the fence. As he did so a number of shots were fired 
rapidly, and he exclaimed to José Mariano Garcia: 
“What are you shooting at me for, you 
idiot?” At this juncture Herrera’s hat was shot from 
his head. He then raised his Winchester and emptied 
it into the crowd. The procession marched by, and when 
they got to my residence, where my wife and little 
children were without male protection, they fired upon 
her and them, and she narrowly escaped death, as also 
did the children. We picked up a number of bullets in 
the house. Here is one which struck within a few 
inches of her head. I am keeping it and will remould 
it and return it, through my pistol, to the man who 
fired it at her.** 








I was an unwilling spectator to a great deal of the 
shooting, until the smoke in my eyes soon blinded me 
and prevented me from seeing. At the time I was 
upstairs with my children, and a number of the neigh- 


39San Antonio Express, April 11, 1886. 
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bors’ children were visiting them and playing with 
them. Most of them were upstairs, but some of the 
children were below, one of mine among the latter. 
When the firing commenced, I wanted to get downstairs 
to get that child, but as soon as I attempted to open 
the door, opening on the balcony at the head of the 
staircase, a volley was fired at me, and I closed the 
door. Every time I attempted to get out, they fired at 
me. I wanted to run through the stream of bullets, 
but feared to do so lest the children would follow me 
and be killed. The last time I looked out the door I saw 
a crowd surround a young man, a Guarache, on horse- 
back, and they riddled him with bullets. He fell, and 
the smoke so suffocated me that I fell upon the floor. 
The shock produced by that terrible spectacle has made 
me ill ever since, and the horrible scene will haunt my 
memory all the balance of my life.*° 


Don Santos Benavides, an old Indian fighter and a colonel 
in the Confederate army, in defense of his native city, later 
wrote the Galveston News thus: 


At the present time something of an interesting and 
wholesome character will doubtless be welcomed with 
pleasure from Laredo. The great disorder which ob- 
tained here on the 7th instant, while deservedly cen- 
surable, was not only of transient but of abnormal na- 
ture, and is not without its prototype in interior cen- 
ters of civilization where law is presumed to always 
dominate. E’'n passant it may be observed that the devil 
takes advantage of a weak spot anywhere, and sad 
demonstrations of this fact are not wanting among 
the elite in society, in church and in state, and in seek- 
ing them we may ignore for the nonce those of humbler 
pretensions and minor opportunities, who not infre- 
quently, bear the stamp and have the ring of integrity 
and manliness which are the characteristics of a law- 
abiding citizen—the latter is a noble appellation.** 


One of the local undertakers, C. L. Fowzer, prominent among 
the Guaraches, apparently tired of the political conflict and 
mock funerals, decided to quit business, for he advertised: 


NOTICE: Wishing to close out the undertaking 
business I will from date, sell all cases and caskets at 
cost prices, and furnish Hearse free to the funerals.*? 


49San Antonio Express, April 11, 1886. 
41Galveston News, April 16, 1886. 
**Laredo Times, July 14, 1886. 
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As a result of the riot, a number of leading Guaraches, 
including Daniel Milmo, a banker, Santos Benavides, a large 
merchant and political leader, L. J. Christen, city alderman, 
James J. Haynes, a leading Republican, and others filed pro- 
ceedings for the June term, 1886, of the District Court, to 
remove Sheriff Dario Sanchez from office, charging malfeasance, 
inciting a riot and other allegations of neglect of duty.** The 
case was called before Judge John C. Russell, and proceeded 
to trial at that term. It became necessary to appoint a sheriff 
pro tem to act during the trial, so Judge Russell appointed 
G. B. Broadwater, and after considering the appointment for 
a few hours, Mr. Broadwater refused to act, and Judge Russell 
then appointed A. Brune, a Guarache, who accepted the ap- 
pointment. Webb County thus had three sheriffs serving in 
one day.** 

The trial of Sheriff Sanchez lasted several days and a vast 
amount of testimony was adduced. The jury who heard the 
case was composed of nine white men and three Negroes.*® 
After due deliberation the jury failed to agree on a verdict 
and were discharged. The Commissioners’ Court then met in 
special session and declared the office of sheriff vacant and 
called for applications. Sheriff Sanchez filed his application and 
was reappointed to his former position ;** he was reélected at 
the next general election in November, and at the following 
term of the District Court the case against him was dismissed. 
Thus ended the aftermath of the riot. 

The general election following in November, 1886, was one 
of the most bitter general elections along the border. The ill 
feeling was not confined to Webb County alone, but spread 
throughout the whole district, reaching even to the candidate 
for Congress from the Seventh District and the Governor. When 
the voting was over and the returns tabulated, the defeated 
party had to be contented when the poet on the Laredo Times 
in the issue of December 12, 1886, asked “Where Is Salt 
River?” thus: 


43Pleadings in cause No. 566, State of Texas ex rel. Daniel Milmo, et al., 
vs. Dario Sanchez, District Court, Webb County, Texas. 

442aredo Times, June 13, 1886. 

45Statements to the writer by F. W. Meyer and Adolph Deutz, both mem- 
bers of the jury. 

46Minutes Commissioners’ Court, Webb County, Texas, Vol. 2, p. 88. 
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Where is Salt River, that streamlet historic 
Whereof we have often been told, 

Which statesmen avoid who would keep their caloric, 
And not be left out in the cold? 


The poetic muse seemed to be politically inclined in the cam- 
paign. A soldier of fortune, John S. Clark of Brownsville, a 
well educated man, produced a parody on Poe’s celebrated 
“Raven,” entitled ““Penn’s Grullo,” that stands as a classic in 
political literature of that day and dealt with the leading poli- 
ticians of the border country. It deserves to be preserved. 
The references to politicians of the day are thinly veiled, but 
require some explanation. “Grullo” is the Spanish word for 
“crane,” and of course refers to William Henry Crain of Cuero 
on the Guadalupe River, then congressman, who wielded con- 
siderable influence in making Federal political appointments 
on the border. Major J. S. Penn was the editor of the Laredo 
Times, a brother-in-law of Governor John Ireland, and a can- 
didate for the Legislature from the old 83rd District. He was 
defeated by W. Showalter at the November election. Thomas W. 
Kennedy of Starr County, running with Major Penn, was a 
successful candidate for the Legislature from the old 83rd 
District. “Johnny” and “Old Alcalde” were pet names for 
Governor John Ireland of Seguin, also on the Guadalupe. S. B. 
Maxcy was then United States Senator from Texas. James B. 
Wells was a prominent lawyer of Brownsville, later Chairman 
of the Democratic Executive Committee of Texas, and a war 
horse in political battles. He is referred to as “Jeems.” This 
early political analyst wrote: 


PENN’S GRULLO 
The Penn is Mightier than the Sore-Head 


Once, upon a campaign gory, as I panted after glory, 

Writing many a quaint and curious lie with ready pen, 

While I thought I’d caught them napping, suddenly there came 
a tapping 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my sanctum den. 

“°Tis some candidate,” I muttered, “tapping at my sanctum den, 
Can it be T. W. Ken.?” 


Ah! distinctly I remember, ’t was the first day of November 
And each separate lying sentence flowed from off my busy pen, 
Eagerly I wished the morrow; vainly I had sought to borrow 
From my lies surcease of sorrow, sorrow for the lost Alcalde, 
For the rare and radiant Johnny whom folks call the “Old 
Alcalde,” 
One of Nature’s noblemen! 
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Deep into my copy dipping, long I sat there writing, clipping, 
Writing lies no mortal ere will dare to write again. 
But the silence was unbroken and the stillness gave no token, 
And the only words there spoken, were the words “T. W. Ken.?” 
These I whispered and an echo murmured “J. S. Penn!” 

Only this and tapped again. 


Open then I flung the shutter, and with many a flirt and flutter, 
In there stepped a stately Grullo, stepped within my sanctum 


den. 
Not the least obeisance made he; not a minute stopped or stayed 


e, 
But with mien of lord or lady, perched above my sanctum den— 
Perched upon a bust of Johnny, just above my sanctum den— 
Perched and said, “Well, J. S. Penn.” 


Startled at the stillness broken, by those words so aptly spoken, 

“Doubtless,” said I, “what it utters is it’s only stock and ken 

Caught from some unhappy campaign, when lies fell as thick 
as rain, 

Followed fast in my own strain, till his song one burden bore, 

Till the war cry of his campaign, the suggestive borden bore 
Of J. S—J. S. Penn.” 


“Grullo!” said I, “God protect us! maker of custom house 
collectors, 

Whether Maxcy sent, or whether Jeems has tossed thee here 
again 

Desolate yet all undaunted, on this border land enchanted, 

On this home by Maxcy haunted, tell me truly worst of men, 

Is there—is there chance for Johnny and for me and Tommy 

Ken. ?” 

Quoth the Grullo, “Ne’er again!” 


“Grullo!” said I, “bird uncanny, get from off that bust of 
Johnny! 

Grullo, thou art on a bust!” “Yes,” he said, “I’ve busted 
Johnny!” 

“Tell this soul with pain exhausted if within the distant Austin 

I shall clasp my darling Tommy whom folks call T. W. Ken., 

Clasp my own beloved Tommy whom folks call T. W. Ken.?” 
Quoth the Grullo, “Ne’er again.” 


“Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend,” I shrieked 
upstarting, 

“Get thee back into the canvass and the Guadalupe’s shore.” 

But the Grullo never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting, 

On the palid bust of Johnny, just above my sanctum den, 

On the palid bust of Johnny, just above my sanctum den, 
And he answered, “‘Ne’er again !’’*7 


47Brownsville Cosmopolitan, November, 1886. 
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But with all the bitter feeling engendered by the riotous 
conflicts of former campaigns, time, the great healer, inter- 
vened before the next city election in Laredo, and the hatchet 
had apparently been buried, for in the issue of April 6, 1887, 
the Laredo Times remarked: 


“‘We are a band of brothers,’ was the appropriate 
air for the election yesterday all day long. Botas and 
Guaraches fraternized, in some instances the latter 
voting the only ticket in the field, simply snatching off 
the head, ‘Democratic Ticket.’ That’s the good new 
way!” 


So peace reigned on the Rio Grande once more! 
Laredo, Texas. 











THE LIFE OF COLONEL R. T. MILNER 


ROSALIND LANGSTON 


(Concluded) 


In the race for the governorship of Texas in 1890, Milner’s 
former opponent for the legislature, Webster Flanagan, se- 
cured the support of the Republican convention for his can- 
didacy. This time General Flanagan had a bigger man to 
oppose in the person of James Stephen Hogg, the former at- 
torney general. Hogg’s platform, which was victorious, rec- 
ommended the passage of an amendment to the constitution 
of Texas providing for a railroad commission, favored prohib- 
iting the acquisition of land by land corporations, sponsored 
efficient free schools during terms of six months, recommended 
that a home be provided for the disabled Confederate soldiers, 
and favored separate coaches for white and negro passengers 
on trains. 

In the same campaign, Milner was nominated for representa- 
tive from his district and elected without opposition." Before 
the Twenty-second Legislature convened, he was already being 
mentioned as the next speaker. The Houston Post had predicted 
it, and other papers such as the Rusk County News, Mineola 
Monitor, Jacksonville Banner, Garrison Headlight, Nacogdoches 
Sun, Texas Labor Journal, Gregg County Clarion, Timpson 
Times, Austin Globe, Morris County News, Canton Telephone, 
Tyler Courier, Panola Watchman, Texas Mesquiter, Marshall 
Messenger, Tyler Record, Texas Lasso, New Birmingham Times, 
Center Champion, Texas Tribune, Memphis Avalanche, Long- 
view Record, Cherokee Herald, and Crockett Courier endorsed 
the idea. Others of the same opinion commented: 


The Reflector sincerely trusts that Hon. R. T. Milner 
will be elected speaker of the house in the next legis- 
lature. He is one of the best men in the public service 
in the State and would make an excellent presiding 
officer in the body named.—Hillsboro Reflector. 


i clipping from the Austin Globe in Mrs. Milner’s Scrapbook, 
p. 69. 
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Hon. R. T. Milner, of the Henderson Times, is fa- 
vorably spoken of as a suitable man for speaker of the 
next house of representatives. He, having been a lead- 
ing member of the legislature for several terms, is 
eminently qualified to fill the position with honor to 
himself and the State. We wish to see him elected.— 
Lone Oak News. 


The next legislature will have to elect a speaker of 
the lower house. In scanning the field in every direc- 
tion we fail to find a gentleman more eminently quali- 
fied for that position than Mr. R. T. Milner of the 
Henderson Times. He is a fine parliamentarian, pos- 
sessed of keen perception, and would preside over that 
intelligent body with ability and honor to himself and 
the great State of Texas.—Greenville Herald.'”° 


In August, 1890, Milner had received a letter marked ‘“Con- 
fidential” from Governor L. S. Ross in regard to the speaker- 
ship. It read: 


I presume there is no doubt about your election to 
the next legislature, and I am very desirous of seeing 
you honored with the speakership. While it would not 
be proper for me to become an avowed partisan for 
any one, I would probably be able to speak a good 
word for you now and then where it would do no 
harm; now is your time! Go to work. 


The race for the coveted honor was very close. “The Gos- 
siper,” one of Austin’s newspaper columnists, confided: 


Hon. J. N. Browning of Clarendon, Hon. R. T. Milner 
of Henderson, Hon. J. H. Cochran of Dallas, and Hon. 
J. M. Melson of Sulphur Springs, are candidates for 
speaker of the House. The drift of conversation seems 
to point to the first named as the strongest, and more 
per = person declares one or the other will be 
elected. . - 


Among the members who had reached the city up 
to yesterday afternoon it is nip and tuck between Mr. 
Browning and Mr. Milner.’** 


The Honorable James N. Browning of Donley, later lieuten- 
ant-governor, received 50 votes to Milner’s 53. In his speech 


120Undated clippings in Mrs. Milner’s Scrapbook, pp. 69-70. 
121, S. Ross to R. T. Milner, August 1, 1890 (Austin), R. T. Milner 
Portfolio, University of Texas Archives. 


122“The Gossiper,” in the Austin Statesman, January 15, 1891, p. 3. 
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of acceptance of the office, Milner stated officially his political 
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creed. 


Conflicting opinion over the selection of speaker is exemplified 


I believe with Jefferson, the greatest advocate of 
popular government, that the will of the majority in 
all cases should prevail. But in the same sentence in 
which he laid down this wise axiom, he declared that 
we should at all times bear in mind the sacred prin- 
ciple that that will, to be rightful, must be reason- 
able; that the minority possess their equal right, which 
equal law must protect, and which to violate is op- 
pression. 


While we are the exponents of a political majority 
that is imperious in numbers, yet with a patriotism 
enlightened and invigorated by experience, and with a 
magnanimity of soul characteristic of all lovers of 
liberty, we should guarantee to every man elected to 
this House, of whatever political school, that freedom 
of speech for which the blood of our heroes was spilt 
and to which the wisdom of our sages was dedicated, 
and without which our Democratic institutions would 
totter and fall to pieces. 


Texas is larger than any partisan majority, and the 
patriotism of her masses is not inferior to nor more 
selfish than the patriotism of her wisest and noblest 
sons. Hence, Texas does not only expect every man 
armed with a public trust to perform his duty, but 
under our benign institutions she has a very emphatic 
way of compelling him to do it or to seek refuge be- 
neath a well-sheltered private life. Were it otherwise, 
a solicitude for the public weal should prompt us to 
a conscientious and faithful performance of our official 
duties. . 

Thanking you again, gentlemen, for the partiality 
you have shown me, I pledge you my impartiality in 
presiding over your deliberations.'** 


in the following excerpts from newspaper comment. 


Jim Browning did well, and came within two votes 
of defeating sectionalism and sentimentalism, the most 
potent of political factors—Fort Worth Gazette. 


West Texas didn’t get the speakership, but an able 
and worthy editor, Mr. Robt. T. Milner of Rusk, did get 
it by a majority of three votes. Having known brether 
Milner personally for many years, The Times extends 


123House Journal, Twenty-second Legislature, 3. 
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its hearty congratulations both to him and the legisla- 
tive body which has chosen him as its presiding offi- 
cer.—Laredo Times.'** 


Among the first things the Speaker did was to appoint his 
whilom rival, the Honorable Mr. Browning, to standing com- 
mittee Judiciary No. 1, “one of the very highest compliments 
in the power of the House to give.’’!”° 

Governor Hogg’s first message to the legislature stressed the 
immediate necessity for passing a bill creating a state railroad 
commission. To the Twenty-second Legislature he said: 


For fourteen years the State constitution has pro- 
vided that the “legislature shall pass laws to correct 
abuses and to prevent unjust discrimination and ex- 
tortion in the rates of freight and passenger fares on 
the different railroads in this State and shall from time 
to time pass laws establishing reasonable maximum 
rates of charges for the transportation of passengers 
and freights on said railroad, and, enforce all such 
laws by adequate penalties.” Article 10, Section 2.'%° 


The first bill introduced was one to create a railroad commis- 
sion. The act which created the “Railroad Commission of Texas” 
was approved April 3, 1891, and was provided with ample 
powers to uphold its decisions and mandates. 

During this session the bill for separate coaches for the white 
and black races came up. Colonel Milner sponsored the bill. An 
interesting sidelight on the private life of the Speaker is told 
by William Cook, the “little crippled, pure-bred, Negro boy,” 
as he described himself. 


Colonel Milner had the utmost confidence in my 
honesty, ability and truthfulness. When he was speaker 
of the Texas house of representatives at the time the 
separate coach bill was passed, I transacted some of 
the financial affairs of his business, such as contract- 
ing and receipting for foreign advertising, etc. I did 
not betray a trust, because I thought about as much 
of the business as he did.'*" 


Another measure Governor Hogg desired and Colonel Milner 
vigorously pushed concerned alien ownership of land in Texas. 


124The Texas Editors,” in the Austin Statesman, January 22, 1891, p. 2. 
125“Tegislative Notes,” ibid. 

126House Journal, Twenty-second Legislature, 103. 

127William Cook, The Work of a Negro, 57. 
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Farming classes were resentful over the absentee ownership 
of large tracts of fertile soil when it was becoming increasingly 
difficult for them to get sufficient land for their needs. As 
frontiersmen they had cleared the forests and laid the way 
for prosperity, and now it seemed to them that the richer 
classes were reaping the rewards. The solution of this problem 
was the Alien Land Law, which struck a second time during 
this session at the railroads. Under the general act of incor- 
poration in Texas, corporations could in effect entail their 
property—“corporations possibly of non-resident aliens.” Crit- 
icism of such a condition was severe. 

If the ownership of realty can not be confined to 
citizens of the United States, it would be safest to 
repeal the feature which allows corporations to own 
or control real estate beyond a limited and specified 
amount.. A financial crisis, such as our country shows 
to be possible, might crowd our ranchmen to the wall 
and throw millions of acres into the hands of alien 
owners and bring the hardships of absenteeism to our 


doors.!*5 


Land speculation in the eighties had aroused sentiment 
against corporations, but the basis of resentment was in the 
feeling that Texas land should be sold to actual Texas settlers, 
and in the suspicion, often verified by facts, that corporations 
had used extra-legal if not illegal methods of acquiring their 
lands. Agrarian-minded R. T. Milner was unmistakably in 
favor of an alien land law, and for his advocacy he was bit- 
terly assailed by those who opposed it. One example of this 
was an editorial from the Fort Worth Gazette, which accused: 


The Henderson Times is in favor of the alien land 
law. . . . The Henderson Times lives in a section 
that is favored. Rusk County pays to the state $9000 
in state taxes, and $7000 in school taxes; but to Rusk 
County the state kindly apportions from the school 
fund over $21,000. In other words, the taxpayers of 
Texas subsidize Rusk County to the extent of $5000 
annually—Texas pays to Rusk County $5000 more an- 
nually than Rusk County pays to Texas. And yet there 
are a few Western newspapers who have joined hands 
with The Times to kill West Texas (the goose that 
lays the egg for Rusk County) with the alien land law, 
as amended by Mr. Gossett. Rusk County needs no 


128W. C. Walsh, Report of Commissioner of General Land Office (1882), 
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cheap money furnished by Englishmen. Rusk County 
is subsidized by the state.—Fort Worth Gazette.’ 


The reply of the Times was immediate and equally sardonic. 
It agreed with the Gazette that the Times lived in a favored 
section, a section “that never asked the legislature to appro- 
priate the people’s money with which to run jack rabbits from 
the streets of its city.” It lived in a town whose citizens had 
invested $250,000 in West Texas in the last ten years—‘“an 
amount that will require Rusk County fifty years to get back 
at the rate of $5000 annually.” 


It lives in a section where the people believe that it 
is the duty of the government, so far as it is practi- 
cable, to protect the home-seeker from the impositions 
of fraud and avarice. It lives in a section where in- 
dustry, and not speculation, is considered the true 
source of wealth, and where neither alien or domestic 
money can dictate its policy. It lives in a section that, 
notwithstanding it sends $20,000 more to the west, 
annually, than it gets back, has never begged bread 
nor asked the government for seed to plant.'*’ 


The West Texas papers he congratulated for their endorse- 
ment of the alien land law bill, because “They realize the fact 
that real and permanent property cannot be obtained in 2n egri- 
cultural country where the lands are beyond the reach of the 
actual settler.” And then he quoted Andrew Jackson’s opinions 


on the same general topic. 


Over sixty years ago Andrew Jackson, speaking of 
the money powers that threatened the stability of our 
government, said: “The men who profit by the abuses 
and desire to perpetuate them, will continue to besiege 
the halls of legislation, in the general government as 
well as in the states, and will seek, by every artifice, 
to mislead and deceive the public servants.” Again 
he says: “The temptation to obtain money at any sac- 
rifice will become stronger and stronger, and inevitably 
lead to corruption, which will find its way into your 
public councils, and destroy at no distant day the 
purity of your government.’ 


129The Section in Which the Henderson Times Lives,” an undated clip- 
ping in Mrs. Milner’s Scrapbook, p. 25. 

130 bid, 

131] bid. 
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The law, approved April 13, 1891, provided that an alien 
should have and enjoy the rights of personal property that 
were “accorded to citizens of the U. S. by the laws of the 
nation to which” he belonged, and definitely forbade any alien 
or person who was not a citizen of the United States to acquire 
land or own any interest in land within the State of Texas. 
This was not to apply to any foreigner who at the time of 
the passage of the law should complete the requirements for 
citizenship within six years.'** 

On April 13, 1891, the last day of the session, Mr. Alden A. 
Bell, calendar clerk, in behalf of the elective officers of the House 
presented the speaker with a testimonial of regard and affection. 
In making the presentation, Mr. Bell said: 


Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Rep- 
resentatives: I have been chosen to add another leaf 
to that wreath of honor which today adorns your brow. 
Having for so long sat at your feet as our political 
Gamaliel, we tell you, Mr. Speaker, that if heart beats 
could be coined into words, if gratitude were a flower 
that blooms upon the tongue, if friendship could be 
expressed in human speech, then I might be able to 
say something today, and in a fitting manner, in pre- 
senting to you this gift, our full and free token of 
respect and esteem. How cold and unfeeling these 
words seem as they leave the lips cold and unfeeling 
as stone, when they should burn as with a living fire. 
Words cannot express our affection, and were we per- 
mitted we could no more appropriately speak to you 
than in the beautiful language of the flowers, and 
hand you the rosemary; that’s for remembrance and 
pluck the blue forget-me-not, and twine them with 
that emblem of a splendid purity, the state lilly, and 
weave our affections with the leaves of all the flowers 
upon which the angels breathe and which are lighted 
with Heaven’s smiles. Then accept this gift, Mr. 
Speaker, and when it protects you from the storm of 
the elements think not of its intrinsic value, but 
as an evidence of the affection of the hearts that 
gave it.?** 


The Speaker made answer “in a manner appropriate to the 
oceasion,” commending the officers of the House for their 
efficiency. Then Earl Smith, speaking for the pages, presented 
the Speaker with a pair of silver napkin rings “as a token of 


1322H, P. Gammel, Laws of Texas, X, 370-372. 
133House Journal, Twenty-second Legislature, 910-911. 
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esteem and gratitude for your every kindness and courtesy 
to us.” The students of A. & M. College, a little late, perhaps, 
sent him a “beautiful gavel, made at that institution out of 
Texas wood.’’*** 

The House then stood adjourned “without day,” and on 
April 15 Colonel Milner left Austin for Henderson and private 
life. An extra session, called by Governor Hogg, brought him 
back to the capitol, in company with the rest of the legislators. 
The Governor’s reasons for the called session included these: 


1. To reapportion the congressional and judicial 
districts of the state and to provide for the election 
of the officers therein. 


2. To pass all laws necessary to put into force 
amendments to the State Constitution that had been 
adopted by the people at the election held therefor 
on the second Tuesday of August, 1891. 


3. To provide for the protection of the public and 
investors against fraudulent and fictitious issuance of 
railway bonds and stocks. 


4. To re-enact the law defining and punishing trusts 
and conspiracies against trade. 


5. To elect a United States senator.'*® 


The House convened on March 14, and efficiently administered 
to the majority of the needs cited in the governor’s message. 
The state districts were reapportioned. The alien land law was 
reworded so that it was technically correct and would stand 
in court. Roger Q. Mills (whom Colonel Milner helped to get 
the office) was selected to succeed Senator John H. Reagan who 
had resigned in order to accept Governor Hogg’s proffer of the 
chairmanship of the newly-created Railroad Commission of 
Texas. On April 14, its duties having been fulfilled, the extra 
session of the legislature was declared adjourned. 

Although Milner had been urged to run in 1890 for the lieu- 
tenant-governorship, he deemed it best, for reasons not stated, 
to return to the legislature rather than make the race. He had 
been mentioned as early as 1889 by the Mineral Wells Herald 
for the honor. The Hillsboro Reflector recorded the nomina- 


134Sometime during this distribution of gifts, the Speaker’s wife was 
presented with a massive silver tea service by the gentlemen of the House. 
This they told her they did because he had got everything already.—Mrs. 
R. T. Milner, interview, March 7, 1939. 


135House Journal, Twenty-second Legislature, Extra Session, 1-2. 
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tion and observed: “While it is rather early for nominations 
this is a good one and the Reflector rises to second it. Milner 
is one of the truest and best of the public men of Texas and 
would make an excellent lieutenant-governor.” The Times 
printed both statements and added: “The Times force is author- 
ized to state positively that the ‘present representative from 
Rusk’ will not be a candidate for lieutenant-governor.’’'** 

The Hopkins County Democrat, backing “Hon. Trav. Hen- 
derson of Lamar County” that year for the same office, indi- 
cates in its observations that the boom for Milner was fairly 
generalized. “We notice in the Central and Southeast Texas 
papers, a half dozen or more, including one or two probably 
in North Texas, who mention the name of Col. R. T. Milner as 
a suitable candidate for lieutenant-governor.” While the Demo- 
crat could not abandon its own candidate, it could and did 
say of Milner: 

The Democrat unhesitatingly endorses every good 
thing these papers say of Col. Bob Milner, and will go 
further: The veteran of the East Texas press, its 
nestor, is not only good material for lieutenant gov- 
ernor, but he is worthy and capable of filling the gov- 
ernor’s place or occupying a seat in the halls of Con- 
gress. His ability, his legislative experience and his 
long and able services to democracy, and his unim- 
peachable democratic record not only fit him for those 
high and important positions, but entitle him to fa- 
vorable consideration of the democracy of Texas whom 
he has served so long, so faithfully, and with such dis- 
tinguished ability.*** 

Later, during the session of the Twenty-second Legislature, 
Colonel Milner was mentioned as a possible candidate for the 
governor’s office. The Dallas Times-Herald agreed with the 
Brenham Banner, “an ardent anti-administration paper,” that 
to speak of the Honorable R. T. Milner as a gubernatorial pos- 
sibility was a “deserved compliment” to the speaker. The Hen- 
derson Times commented: 

The esteemed contemporaries who have been so kind 


as to mention the name of the editor of this paper for 
that office will please accept thanks; but at the same 


136¢The Nomination Seconded,” clipping from Mrs. Milner’s Scrapbook, 


p. 32. 
137The Lieutenant Governorship,” an undated clipping from Mrs. Mil- 


ner’s Scrapbook, p. 15. 
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time, however, let us remind them that he is not a 
candidate. From the best information at hand, and 
which is derived from reading the columns of his 
paper, he is for Hogg, first, last, and all the time.'** 


Milner worked actively for Governor Hogg during his cam- 
paign for reélection in 1892. Will Cook, the negro who worked 
in the Times office, unconsciously reflected his employer’s ad- 
miration for Governor Hogg in a reference to the attractions 
the news office had for politicians “from all parts of the state. 
It was here,” he said, “that I first saw ‘the greatest governor 
Texas ever had,’ Hon. James Stephen Hogg, during the mem- 
orable Hogg-Clarke campaign of 1892. I was a great admirer 
of Governor Hogg, and as my first born was a girl, we named 
her Ima Hogg Cook... .”!° 
Why Colonel Milner did not enter the political race in his 
own behalf in 1892 is unknown. Upon the expiration of the 
Twenty-second Legislature, he returned to his paper and farm, 
apparently dropping politics from his activities. In 1894 he 
became politically active again with the simple announcement: 
R. T. Milner, editor of this paper, will announce for 
Congress of this district, subject to the action of the 
Democratic party, next week. In that announcement 
he will set forth his views on national questions in 
such a way that there can be no misconstruction of 
them.'*° 


The following week there appeared an elaborate statement 
of the editor’s views on “all national political questions which 
concern the people.’*: He declared that he fully endorsed the 
national democratic platform recently adopted at Chicago, upon 
which Mr. Cleveland was nominated and later was elected. He was 
opposed (as he had always been editorially) to protection, was in 
favor of an income tax, and was whole-heartedly pledged to 
free silver. If his interest in these national questions can be 
gauged by the space he allotted to each one, this last was his 
point of most intense interest. From 1894 until after the elec- 
tion of 1904, he preached free and unlimited coinage of silver 
to the farmers of East Texas. He declared himself opposed 


eee a Candidate,” an undated clipping in Mrs. Milner’s Scrapbook, 


139William Cook, The Work of a Negro, 55. 

140Untitled, undated clipping from Mrs. Milner’s Scrapbook, p. 11. 
141“Milner Announces for Congress,” an undated clipping from Mrs. 
Milner’s Scrapbook, p. 17. 
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to the federal tax on state banks. Returning all regulation to 
the states was, he held, nothing more than protection against 
monopoly and fortification against schemes “‘that are sometimes 
inaugurated throughout the East for the purpose of bringing 
about a money crisis to the detriment of the business interests 
of the country.” Against the principles of the third party, 
whose scheme was to issue money on agricultural products, 
he believed their “proposition for the government to own and 
operate railroads and telegraph lines is contrary to every prin- 
ciple of republican government.” He pointed out that although 
the Populist party professed to be a friend to bimetallism, 
in reality it was the avowed enemy of both silver and gold. 
“They advocate fiat money, a circulating medium based upon 
nothing except the breath of the government,” and were they 
given the power, soon the nation would be plunged into a 
vortex that would bring disaster and ruin to all.'* 

Competing at the Democratic county convention for the party’s 
nomination for Congress were, besides Colonel Milner, Charles 
Henderson Yoakum from Hunt County; C. B. (Buck) Kilgore 
from Wills Point, Van Zandt County; Judge Felix McCord of 
Tyler; Jim Jones; and Horace Chilton. The newspaper ac- 
count of Milner’s defeat at the convention read: 


The editor of this paper went down in defeat at 
Mineola with McCord and Kilgore. He entered the 
convention with more chances of defeat than any of 
his competitors. Truth and candor compel us to admit 
that nothing that he had done in the canvass entitled him 
to the honor. He made no canvass. From the day he 
announced up to within a week of the convention he was 
detained at home on account of sickness in his family. 
That, however, was his misfortune, and not the fault 
of the democracy of this district. He went into the 
convention backed by the zealous support of a large 
majority of the democrats of Rusk County, and at the 
seat of war his cause was conducted by friends as 
true and faithful as God Almighty ever raised up to 
bless the world and to strengthen confidence in His 
creatures. His defeat will not hurt, in the least, the 
democratic party, nor will it retard the efforts that 
are being constantly put forth to accomplish re- 
form in the government. The star of democratic des- 
tiny is just as bright as it ever was.'** 


142Milner Announces for Congress,” an undated clipping from Mrs. 
Milner’s Scrapbook, p. 17. 
143Untitled, undated clipping from Mrs. Milner’s Scrapbook, p. 11. 
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Colonel Milner then threw his support to Mr. Kilgore, who 
was running for reélection. Mr. Yoakum, however, was the 
victor in the contest. 


With the files of the Henderson Times destroyed,'** there is 
little guide to the editor’s interests during the next few years 
other than the knowledge that he was consistent in his advocacy 
of democratic principles and that his interest in the Democratic 
party never wavered. Colonel Milner’s allegiance was always 
to democratic principles first and then to the advocate of those 
principles. An example of this tendency is found in his staunch 
support of Governor Culberson in 1895. ‘Culberson was not the 
choice of The Times for governor, but from the day that he was 
nominated by the party of our choice he has been our man. 
We earnestly desire that his administration will be success- 
—.”" 


Exhortations on farm economy were now camouflaged in the 
homely teachings of Parson Peter Prosy or the breezy satire 
of Uncle Billy Whistletrigger. Fictitious farmers resolved sol- 
emnly in his columns never to jeopardize the future of their 
wives and little ones by again falling slaves to the mortgage 
or credit systems. One such convert was made to say that he 
made “resolutions so strong that they could stand alone. As 
Jim Hogg says, they had hair on them and were no more to 
be shaken by surroundings and circumstances than Pike’s Peak 
by a morning zephyr.”?*® 


He urged racial tolerance when opposition to Chinese immi- 
gration during that period was so strong. Milner believed in 
proper restrictions against foreigners who desired to enter the 
United States, but he felt that extremes should be avoided. “It 
seems,” he suggested mildly, “from a reasonable standpoint, 
that a people so obnoxious to society here would not be pleasant 
companions for eternity, and if we mean half we preach about 
the ‘pore heathen’ we must maintain a liberal policy toward 
them in a national sense.”!*" 


144When the Henderson Times left the possession of Colonel Milner, it 
changed hands several times in a short period of time, during which all 
the files were carelessly destroyed. 

145“The Noodles are after Culberson,” clipping from Mrs. Milner’s Scrap- 
book, p. 67. 

146Parson Peter Prosy Tells a Tale,” clipping from Mrs. Milner’s Scrap- 
book, dated January 6, 1895, p. 43. 

147The Heathen Chinee,” a clipping from Mrs. Milner’s Scrapbook, p. 34. 
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In 1897, Colonel Milner was chosen by the Texas legislature 
to carry the electoral votes for the presidency to Washington, 
D. C. The week’s trip and the men of national stature he met 
he thoroughly enjoyed. The incidents of the journey are sim- 
ply and interestingly set forth for his readers to share in a 
series of letters (five in all), written in diary form, which 
appeared in the Times. The fourth letter is sub-titled “What 
They Think of Cleveland at the Capitol,” and it reflects the 
contemporary opinion of the President as his second term 
was drawing to a close. 


How is it with Cleveland? There are about forty- 
five states in this union today, and I venture the as- 
sertion that not one of them will express any regrets at 
his departure. But on the other hand, a large majority 
of the people are welcoming the day of his egression 
with that sort of hope and relief with which they bid 
adieu to plagues and pestilences. The enormity of Mr. 
Cleveland’s failure, as viewed by the people, cannot 
be understood until we take into consideration the fact 
that he is to be succeeded by a man whose election 
was achieved by the worst element of the money power, 
and whose administration must, in the very nature of 
things, be controlled by the greed of corporate wealth. 
If the people look to the change with hope, what must 
be their condition now? If the administration that is 
to come, with its environment, is to be an improve- 
ment upon the present, then what must the honest 
and intelligent historian say of Grover Cleveland ?'** 


In 1904, Colonel Milner attended as a delegate the Demo- 
cratic national nominating convention at St. Louis. The in- 
terim between this and the Washington trip seems to have 
been uneventful. In giving his newspaper account of the con- 
vention, he heralded it as “one of the great political events of 
the nation,” not because it might mark a new epoch in the 
growth of the country, but because “it was the coming together 
and reuniting of the torn and bleeding factions of a great party, 
which under the leadership of President Cleveland had dis- 
integrated, and sank into hopeless despair. . . .”'*° Having 
attentively heard every speech, including Bryan’s “Swan Song” 
as he termed the party leader’s address, which moved him pro- 


rs End of an Administration,” clipping in Mrs. Milner’s Scrapbook, 
p. 56. 

149°The National Democratic Convention,” undated clipping from Mrs. 
Milner’s Scrapbook, p. 72. 
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foundly, he cast his vote for Judge Alton B. Parker as the 
Democratic nominee for president. Then quietly he slipped back 
into the daily routine of a small-town editor. 


RE-ENTRANCE INTO PUBLIC LIFE 


The gubernatorial race of 1906 drew Colonel Milner back, at 
least partially, into politics. The major candidates for the gov- 
ernor’s office that year were four: Thomas M. Campbell, 
Charles K. Bell, M. M. Brooks, and O. B. Colquitt. In Rusk 
County the choice lay between Campbell and Colquitt, but 
Campbell had the advantage. He could claim East Texas as 
his “stamping grounds,” Rusk as his birthplace, and both Jack- 
sonville and Longview as former homes. From early man- 
hood he and Bob Milner had been personal friends; therefore 
it was natural that Milner should campaign vigorously for 
his election. Although Campbell was a prohibitionist, his in- 
terest in the farming problem, his opposition to corporate 
activity in politics, and his friendliness toward labor had served 
to keep the two men closely allied politically as well as per- 
sonally. In the November contest, Milner’s candidate was 
victorious. 


When the governor-elect made public his list of appointments, 
the name of Robert Teague Milner appeared opposite the office 
of Commissioner of Agriculture, Insurance, Statistics, and 
History. The Henderson editor now had a hard decision to 
make, for he realized that it would be impossible to run his 
newspaper efficiently if he accepted the political office. Politics 
won, and in late December, 1906, he sold the Henderson Times 
to D. R. Harris, editor of the Rusk County News. 


At the time the office of Commissioner of Agriculture, In- 
surance, Statistics, and History was assumed by Milner, the 
Department of Agriculture was hardly more than a phrase in 
the commissioner’s title. It is interesting to note in connec- 
tion with this inactive branch of Milner’s duties that provision 
for it had been made during his first year of active participa- 
tion in state politics. In that year, 1887, an act was passed 
by the legislature stating that 

150When Mr. D. R. Harris was asked if he knew any special reason why 
Mr. Campbell chose Colonel Milner for this particular position, he an- 


swered: “Because he knew Bob Milner was the best man for the office”— 
interview, April 24, 1940. 
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The present commissioner of insurance, statistics, 
and history shall . . . change the seal of his depart- 
ment... to... . Department of Agriculture, In- 
surance, Statistics, and History of the State of Texas 

. and shall at once assume in addition to his 
present duties those imposed by this act relating to 
agriculture.*} 

That the activities thus delegated to one man were beginning 
to be recognized as onerous is implied in the Austin Statesman 
for January 1, 1907. Under “Summary of News” appears the 
statement that Governor-elect Campbell was expected to order 
a severance in the department of insurance, statistics, and 
history soon. 

Either Milner did not intend to ignore the agricultural side 
of his office or his interest in agriculture was urgent, for on 
January 7, 1907, he left Henderson in the company of other 
agrarian-minded men to attend the annual meeting of the Texas 
division of the Southern Cotton Association then in session 
at Dallas. His next movements are gleaned from the diary 
of Mr. E. W. Winkler, at that time state librarian. On January 
15, 1907, Mr. Winkler wrote: 


Today Colonel Campbell was inaugurated and I am 
yet ignorant of my fate; still hoping to be retained, 
without a word from Colonel Milner, however, that 
I will be. Colonel Milner has visited our Department 
every day for three or four days past.’ 

On January 20, the Austin Statesman noted: “Col. Milner, 
the new insurance commissioner, makes announcement of his 
office force.”?** Although the personnel was not there appended, 
it included Mr. Charles Johnson, chief clerk, and Mr. E. W. 
Winkler, state librarian. 

The keeping of history and statistics was the purpose for 
which the State Library was primarily created, and since this 
duty was simply a matter of preserving such data as it ap- 
peared, whether in book, bulletin, pamphlet, magazine, or news- 
paper, there was no report required of the commissioner upon 
that phase of his activities. The reports he turned in to the 
Governor on insurance and banking, however, are of real in- 
terest, for they give us a comprehensive summary of the status 
of those businesses at that time. 


51H, P. Gammel, Laws of Texas, IX, 1081-1082. 
152K, W. Winkler, Diary, p. 17. 
158¢Symmary of News,” Austin Statesman, January 20, 1907. 
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Milner defined his duties in the insurance department as 
“largely confined to the enforcement of the insurance laws of 
the State and the supervision of the companies doing business 
under the same.’’** The rates which the people of Texas were 
paying for their insurance he criticised, saying that “The cost 
would not be so serious but for the fact that a few companies, 
domiciled in a small territory, control most of the fabulous 
sums.” To the fact that these companies were not state or 
even regional institutions he made a strong objection, quoting 
figures to show how the South was being drained of millions 
yearly in fire and life insurance premiums. 


If the South and the West are to continue to buy 
their insurance in the East, they should cease to com- 
plain of the injustice and rapacity of trusts and mo- 
nopolies. No scheme, financial or commercial, in the 
United States has done more to create and foster 
monopoly than the policy pursued by the West and 
the South in selecting the custodians of their insur- 
ance investments in a territory so small as to permit 
its holders to bulk it and operate it as conservatism 
or cupidity may suggest. . 

It has been the policy of this Department to en- 
courage and foster a spirit of home enterprise, be- 
lieving that we have men possessing business acumen 
and integrity sufficient to build up and manage large 
insurance companies. It requires no higher order of 
business ability to manage insurance than it does a 
bank or a cotton mill. . . . There is no sound reason 
why the State of Texas can not carry a large majority 
of its risks upon both life and fire, and thereby reserve 
millions of dollars for the development of our almost 
unlimited resources, instead of retarding the progress 
of our country by sending it to distant fields for 
investment.'*® 


In this report of August, 1907, he discussed the Robertson 
insurance law which had become effective July 12, 1907. This 
act provided that every life insurance company should “as a 
condition of its right to do business in this State invest and 
keep invested in Texas securities a sum of money equal to at 
least 75 per cent of the aggregate amount of the legal reserve 
set apart and apportioned to policies of life insurance written 


154Report of the Commissioner of Insurance and Banking, August 31, 
1907, p. 5. 
155[bid., 7-8. 
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on the lives of citizens of this state.”** The Commissioner 
listed twenty-one companies, which, rather than comply with 
the provisions of the law, had withdrawn from the state. To 
the list of retired companies he attached his opinion: “It is 
my firm conviction that thirteen of these companies never had 
any right in Texas under the law, and should not be permitted 
to return, although they should comply with every requirement 
of the Robertson Act.” 

The report on banking was brief, but it afforded Colonel 
Milner a great deal of satisfaction. An average of fifteen banks 
a month, since his incumbency, had been organized. His report 
had an oratorical flavor, reminiscent of his editorials intended 
for the farmer’s eye. It read, in part: 


The responsibility which these enterprises impose 
can not be too deeply felt. They are, in the most 
sacred sense, the custodians of the people’s money— 
the money in a large number of instances belonging 
to the moderately well-to-do, and representing the 
sweat and toil of that class whom Jefferson declared 
to be the chosen people of God.'™ 


The report ended with the information that up to March 1, 
1907, there was only one examiner in the field, but that since 
that time there had been two, and a third one was necessary if 
the work was to kept up efficiently. 

During the early 1907 session of the state legislature, Colonel 
Milner, at the request of Governor Campbell, drew up a bill 
providing for the creation and establishment of a separate 
Department of Agriculture. The legislature immediately passed 
the measure and it became a law in March of that same year. 
Colonel Milner was named the first commissioner of the newly- 
created office.'** 

Although the new department was created in early spring, 
Colonel Milner’s assumption of office did not become effective 
until August 31, 1907. However, gathering of cotton statistics 
had been made one of the duties of the department by the same 
legislature, and since ginning begins as early as June in some 
parts of the state, Milner’s staff was already hard at work long 


16Report of the Commissioner of Insurance and Banking, August 31, 
1907, p. 8. 

157Report of the Commissioner of Insurance and Banking, August 31, 
1907, p. 15. 

158Frank W. Johnson, A History of Texas and Texans, III, 1393. 
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before their duties began officially. To show how inadequate 
were the facilities of the new office, it is necessary only to name 
the staff, which consisted of: R. T. Milner, Commissioner; 
E. W. Winkler, Chief Clerk; Mary Thompson, Stenographer ; 
W. E. Bromley, Porter (colored). 


The last member of the office force, recalls Mr. Winkler, was 
a most shiftless negro, brought by Colonel Milner from East 
Texas with him when he took office.’ The little office force 
was keenly aware of its impossible task, but it realized that 
if it should start out by asking for a large appropriation to 
carry on the designated work, the department would be killed 
at the outset. 

Mr. Winkler’s diary is especially illuminating on the strug- 
gles of the agricultural staff to keep abreast of the daily tasks 
it faced. The chief clerk noted: 


Tuesday, March 16, 1909. 


After a year and six months I will attempt to take 
up the thread where it was snapped off so suddenly 
above. Colonel R. T. Milner asked me to become the 
chief clerk of the new Department of Agriculture. It 
was a great surprise to me, but I confess I felt some- 
what flattered, for I respected Col. Milner’s judgment 
and ability. I asked for time to consider the matter; 
he pointed out how great a field of usefulness it opened 
before me—anticipated a great work for the new de- 
partment—said it would be work that would be for 
the uplift of the great mass of our people, and not 
confined to a few as the work of the Library was. 


. . After a few weeks I gave Colonel Milner my 
reply ; I would go with him into the new Dept. of Agri. 
Then began the work of the new Dept... . 


I should have known that this small force was not 
equal to the colossal task set before it; we did not 
speak of it; but the full truth was to be impressed 
upon our minds by the ceaseless toil that pulled or 
pushed us onward from day to day. This task de- 
manded its performance and before it could be dis- 
patch[ed] others would press forward. We were not 
masters of the situation, rather were we the servants 
of our work. 


During its initial year the Dept. had no fund of ex- 
perience to draw upon. The laws were new and un- 
tried; so many of the methods of the Dept. were tenta- 


159, W. Winkler, interview, June 18, 1940. 
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tive or experimental. Defects in the laws made it im- 
possible to gather agricultural statistics. Similar de- 
fects made the gathering of complete ginners’ statistics 
impossible. The small appropriation allowed limited 
seriously the farmers’ institute work, though it [is] 
no more than fair to credit part of this limitation to 
inexperience, lack of information as to cost of this 
and other lines of work conducted by the Dept., and 
to the excessive demands made upon the time of the 
Com’r. by the disturbances at the A. & M. College 
during the months of Feb., March, etc. . . .*” 


In 1907, Texas farmers were greatly alarmed over the preva- 
lence of the boll weevil, which was unusually active. On April 1 
of that year, Colonel Milner issued a warning from Austin that 
boll weevil propagation had been greatly aided by favorable 
conditions assisting the hibernation of such pests.’ Fulfilling 
all predictions, the boll weevil wrought great damage that 
summer. 


For search of an alternative pay crop, the Commissioner of 
Agriculture published an item on the current demand for 
peanuts, asking for data on the 1907 peanut crop. Not getting 
a response from Rusk County, he wrote his friend, E. B. Alford, 
of Henderson, asking for information upon the peanut acreage 
and average production per acre in Rusk County. He told 
Alford of factories some sections were erecting “for the pur- 
pose of making peanut butter, oil, and other valuable prod- 
ucts.”*? He wrote: 


I am told that we are now importing “goobers” 
from Africa—not able to supply the demand—and yet, 
people [are] sitting around talking about starving to 
death on account of the boll weevil. There are one 
hundred things that can be produced in Rusk County 
that will net the farmer more money than 15 cent 
cotton. But in order to get the people out of the old 
ruts, where they are grinding themselves to death, the 
business man must take the initiative, thus creating 
a market right at each farmer’s door for what his 
land will produce... .1* 


160E, W. Winkler, Diary, pp. 20-24. 

161The Henderson Times-Rusk County News, April 17, 1907, p. 2. 

162The fact might be mentioned here that the now-thriving industry of 
“Tom’s Peanuts,” begun by Tom Huston, had its origin in Henderson only 
a few years after this time. 

163Rusk County News, September 25, 1907, p. 8. 
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From the date of this letter to Mr. Alford, a leading 
merchant of Henderson as well as large landholder in the 
county, was published, the Rusk County farmers became more 
interested in the production of peanuts, judging from the 
numerous articles, letters, and questions which appeared in 
the Rusk County News. As one farmer-contributor expressed 
it: “It [peanuts] is a crop that is easily cultivated and land 
never gets too poor to grow from 25 to 50 bushels per acre 
when properly cultivated.’ 


During July 23, 24, and 25, 1907, the Texas Farmers’ Congress 
was held at College Station. About 800 delegates were present. 
Part of the duties of the Commissioner of Agriculture was to 
publish and distribute papers and addresses delivered at the 
Farmers’ Institutes, which were of a character “to promote 
the welfare of the farmers.’”*** When he appeared at the Farm- 
ers’ Congress, “He was introduced as the first real Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture Texas has ever had.’’** In an address, 


He reviewed the history of the Bureau of Agricul- 
ture, created in 1887 and attached to the Department 
of Insurance, Statistics, and History, described its 
work, as reflected in these annual reports of the 
bureau; touched upon the enormous cost of the annual 
reports — over $100,000 for the first one, and from 
$22,000 to $25,000 for subsequent ones—and of their 
small practical value to the practical farmer, they be- 
ing of use to the homeseeker chiefly. 


He gave an account of the careful preparation of 
the bill creating the present Department of Agricul- 
ture, and outlined the work the department proposed 
to do, work that is eminently practical. He referred 
to the publication of the proceedings of the Farmers’ 
Congress and expressed the opinion that it was most 
fit for the department to do this work and in this 
manner being in contact with the progressive farmers 
of this Congress who never attend. 


He requested the codperation of the members of the 
Farmers’ Congress in doing the work mapped out for 
the department, and particularly in organizing farm- 
ers’ institutes and in pushing other efforts to reach 
the less progressive farming elements for the purpose 


an N. Dickenson, “Growing Goobers,” Rusk County News, October 9, 
165Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1, 3. 
l6General Session of Farmers’ Congress, Bulletin No. 3, 41. 
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of stimulating new thought, new effort, and better 
methods in farm practice.’” 


The bulletins he published as agricultural commissioner were 
made up of chapters by nurserymen from different sections 
of Texas. Two of these, “Pecans and Other Nuts in Texas” 
and “Corn Culture,” are still being reprinted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a high compliment to Colonel Milner’s 
judgment in his selection of contributors. 


Throughout the South during this time there was a vigorous 
effort being made to enroll all interested people in the Southern 
Cotton Association. The program required the farmers 

1. To raise the price of cotton for living prices, 
not ever less than eight cents. 

2. To reduce cotton acreage in order to prevent 
future surpluses. 

3. To grow larger supplies of food crops and feed- 
stuffs. 

4. To protect cotton against weather damage and 
loss while marketing slowly. 


5. To increase American consumption of cotton 
twine, bags, and other forms of cotton goods.'* 


Rusk County was active in the movement, and one of its 
leading citizens, Mr. J. C. Hickey, was unanimously elected 
at Birmingham, Alabama, in January, 1907, as_ vice-pres- 
ident of the Association.” In 1908, Ellison Durant (‘Cot- 
ton Ed”) Smith of South Carolina, who was field agent for the 
Association, traveled over the East Texas district in the com- 
pany of Colonel Milner, organizing the farmers throughout that 
section. Later that same year Colonel Milner was elected 
president of the Rusk County division of the Association with 
Lon A. Smith as secretary of the unit. 

In the spring of 1908, Colonel Milner was tendered the editor- 
ship of the Texas Farm and Ranch.’ This offer he declined, 
although it was more remunerative than the office of Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. 


167 J bid, 
168“Why Hold Texas Cotton?” a circular put out by the Southern Cotton 
Association found in the R. T. Milner Portfolio in the University Archives. 


169The Henderson Times-Rusk County News, January 30, 1907, p. 2. 
170K, W. Winkler, Diary, p. 24. 
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As Commissioner of Agriculture, Colonel Milner was an ex- 
officio member of the Board of Directors of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College at College Station. In this capacity, he 
reviewed with more than ordinary concern news in 1908 of a se- 
rious student strike against the president of the college, Dr. H. H. 
Harrington. Deeming an investigation imminent, Judge K. K. 
Legett, Chairman of the Board of Directors, and Colonel Milner 
went to College Station to make some preliminary inquiries. 

In spite of his complete exoneration in the hearing that fol- 
lowed, Dr. Harrington’s resignation was demanded by many 
on the ground that it was the only way in which harmony 
would be restored. After a short while, Dr. Harrington quietly 
solved the Board’s embarrassment by resigning. On August 7, 
1908, the Board of Directors met at Corpus Christi and there 
made formal acknowledgment of Dr. Harrington’s resignation. 
This came as a shock to no one, but when the Board’s choice 
for his successor was announced, surprise was general, for 
Colonel R. T. Milner was named. 

The Austin Statesman for August 8 observed: “The appoint- 
ment of Col. Milner at the head of Agricultural and Mechanical 
College is considered an excellent one here among the state 
officials.” The next day it discussed the appointment in more 
detail. First discussing Dr. Harrington’s vindication before 
the Board, it went on to speak of the new president’s quali- 
fications. 

His [Harrington’s] successor is well-equipped for his 
succession. Robert T. Milner is a thoroughly practical 
man, and will make an acceptable president of that 
school. 

He understands the general situation there and ap- 
preciates its condition as well we do not doubt as any 
man in the state. And he likes that sort of thing, being 
an earnest exponent of just the things for which that 
noble institution stands. 

Trusting most sincerely that his duties may not 
prove so trying and that his embarrassments may not 
prove so many and intolerable as those of his prede- 
cessor, we congratulate the people of Texas on the 
turn of affairs and bespeak for the school which we 
all hold near and dear the continued good will and 
liberal patronage of a generous public.’™ 


171“Agricultural and Mechanica! College Changes,” the Austin Daily 
Statesman, August 9, 1908. 
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On August 10, this comment from the Statesman further 
clarified the situation: 


Of course it stands to the best of reason that Pro- 
fessor Harrington and his immediate friends and fol- 
lowers and sympathizers must feel entirely satisfied 
with the selection [of Colonel Milner] since as a mem- 
ber of the board Milner has every time voted to vin- 
dicate and sustain Harrington.” 


That there was also discontent with Colonel Milner’s appoint- 
ment is revealed in a press clipping from the Houston Daily 
Post for August 11, 1908. It read: 


The point that has been raised in some quarters that 
the fact that Colonel Milner is not an educator makes 
the appointment a bad one is not well taken, in my 
opinion. It takes more than an educator to direct such 
an institution.’** 


General state opinion over the appointment was one of grati- 
fication, and many voiced the hope that Charles B. Metcalfe'** 
expressed when he said: 


The best thing about his appointment is that we can 
expect the College to now become, at last, an agri- 
cultural college, as well as an engineering school, and 
that it may be made attractive to boys who wish to 
learn to be farmers by example and precept. Unfor- 
tunately, it never has been up to this time a school in 
which this has been done. 


All who know Col. Milner feel sure that he will give 
agriculture its due proportion of prominence, and 
thereby secure to the College the support of the farm- 
ers all over the state. 


The appointment will give universal satisfaction.’”° 


As there was little time between his appointment and the 
date of its effectiveness, President Milner and his family went 
directly from Austin to College Station to take up their resi- 
dence on the campus of A. & M. 


172A Genuine Revival of Good Fellowship,” Jbid., August 10, 1908. 

173Untitled clipping from Houston Post, August 11, 1908, found in 
A. & M. Scrapbook, University of Texas Archives. 

174Metcalfe and Milner were in the legislature at the same time. Dur- 
ing this period, Metcalfe was Vice-President of the Texas division of the 
Southern Cotton Association. 

175A. & M. College President,” an undated clipping in Black Scrap- 
book, p. 5. Scrapbook now in possession of Mrs. R. T. Milner. 
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The term began smoothly with Colonel Milner adapting him- 
self easily to campus life.17** The physical conditions of the 
campus were bad at that time, however, and bound to become 
worse as winter approached. In his first annual report to the 
Board of Directors, Milner described the scene in this way: 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
presents a condition unlike that of any other educa- 
tional institution in the world. Covering an area of 
about ten acres are stretched 243 tents, in which are 
lodged 486 cadets. There are more students in tents 
than were enrolled in the College in 1906. The student 
body is the largest under military discipline in the 
world. There are 600 more cadets in this school than 
there are in West Point.” 


There were no roads or driveways, walks or paths that were 
not ankle-deep in mud when rains came. Concrete walks were 
unknown."** As President Milner’s annual reports were to 
repeatedly point out, the heating plant was inadequate to meet 
its burden of supplying so many buildings, and the demands 
upon the water supply sometimes overtaxed the insufficient 
number of pumps. 


In spite of these and other handicaps, the college presented a 
worthy appearance in February, 1909, when Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard visited A. & M. on his inspection-survey of 
educational institutions in the South. The two presidents, one 
of an Eastern and the other of a Western college, afforded a 
contrast that newspaper reporters did not overlook, and one 
of the best contemporary impressions of Colonel Milner is given 
in the news account of President Eliot’s reception. In speaking 
of President Milner, it read, in part: 


He has lost none of the “country ways” which made 
him so much loved with the people among whom he 
lived, and he was as much at ease in the ordinary 
dress of every day, unassuming and unpretentious, as 
were those who sat about him attired in the immac- 


176Mrs. R. P. Marsteller, reared on A. & M. campus and the wife and 
daughter of professors there, says that Colonel Milner’s demeanor con- 
trasted markedly with that of Dr. Harrington, who did not associate with 
the boys at all. On the other hand, Colonel Milner was always stopping 
and shaking hands. He was really too sympathetic.—Interview, June 12, 
1940. 

177Clarence Ousley, History of the A. & M. College of Texas, 69. 

178Colonel Ike Ashburn, interview, June 12, 1940. Colonel Ashburn was 
secretary to the Board of Directors during this period. 
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ulate linen and conventional dress of an evening func- 
tion. He was to this manner born, and while the 
manner of the man from the East has its purpose 
and place, the manner of the man from the West— 
the Texas manner. . . .—has also its purpose and 
place, and it is fitting that he who is at the head 
of the school for farmers and mechanics should be 
of the plain, everyday kind. It is because he is from 
the people that he has made his work felt; that he 
has drawn about him the young men of this college 
as a loyal, devoted student body, ready to go with 
him to any limits, prepared to help him build up this 
school until it shall have reached the height of its 
usefulness. This was the contrast presented by the 
college presidents.**° 


In May, 1909, the new president was honored by the students 
of the college who dedicated their yearbook, the Longhorn, to 
him. When he assumed his office, the dedication read, the 
cadets had little to say, because their chief recollection of him 
was that of a “quiet, seemingly almost taciturn member of the 
board of directors.” Then— 


Only a few months have elapsed since 600 eager, 
alert, open-minded young fellows gathered in these 
halls hallowed by a thousand precious memories and 
put themselves under the leadership and guidance of 
a president who was practically a stranger to them. 
These months have been sufficiently long for the stu- 
dents to form their judgment of the man, and this 
Longhorn is dedicated to him in response to the spon- 
taneous and universal wish of the entire student body. 
It is the highest expression of loyalty, esteem and af- 
fection that the cadets of the college can give to a man. 
The tribute is paid to President Milner because he 
has earned it. . . . In the midst of the darkest and 
most troublous days of the college he was selected by 
his associates, not because of political prestige or pull, 
but because they believed in his wisdom and sanity— 
to come to College Station and sit on the lid.**° 


The dedication was immediately preceded by an appreciation 
in verse form entitled “Poetical Tribute to Milner.” The tribute 
is patterned after the style of Kipling’s “Fuzzy Wuzzy,” and 
runs to six stanzas in execrable doggerel. The last part is 
quoted here solely for the sake of the information it contains. 


179Red Letter Day for College—Eliot is Guest of A. & M.,” unnamed 
newspaper clipping, dated February 23, 1909, in Black Scrapbook, p. 4. 


180The Longhorn, 1909, pp. 5-6. 
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In his office he’s as pleasant as you please, 

At his home he treats you mighty fine; 

He loafs about the building at his ease, 

And his funny stories tickle every time. 

He slouches just a little when he walks, 

And he politics a little when he can; 

And he leaves a strong impression when he talks, 

That you’re speaking to a real gentleman. 

So here’s to you, Mister Milner, and your old- 
fashioned shakes; 

Your heart’s without alloy, sir, and for every beat 
it makes 

There’s six hundred beats responsive, six hundred 
hearts as true 

That’s throbbing full of love, sir, the love of us 
for you.'* 


That summer, President Milner reéstablished Summer Ses- 
sion, an institution that had been abandoned in 1900, when 
for the first time a session at A. & M. had ever been held and 
which had lasted from June 18 to July 28. 


In 1911, two new dormitories, Milner Hall and Legett Hall, 
were erected at a cost of $75,000 each. These dormitories 
showed the response of the legislature to Milner’s plea for more 
physical equipment, but by the time they were completed, “‘in- 
creased attendance of students and increased teaching forces 
were again overtaxing the College facilities.”'*? By 1912, the 
student body had grown to 1190, and in that same year another 
dormitory, Mitchell Hall, was erected. 


Not only was the enrollment taxing the facilities of the col- 
lege but demands of the farmers for information gathered in 
the research work of the Experiment Station greatly taxed its 
ability to disseminate its knowledge. In late 1912, the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service as a division of the college was 
organized to carry its teaching to the farm and fam- 
ily, thereby earning the title of “the legs of the College.’ 
Other improvements in the facilities of the college during Presi- 
dent Milner’s administration included the erection of the Civil En- 
gineering Building, the Agricultural Experiment Station Build- 
ing and the Electrical Engineering Plant. 


181The Longhorn, 1909, p. 3. 
182Clarence Ousley, History of the A. & M. College of Texas, 69. 


183] bid., p. 70. 
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In 1912, President Milner established the School of Agri- 
culture and the School of Engineering, thus separating the two 
functions of the college for the first time, and placed each 
under a separate dean. He then raised the college requirements. 

In the 1912 Longhorn, following the dedication, there ap- 
peared “An Appreciation of the President,” which almost 
amounts to a second dedication. It shows the students’ estimate 
of Colonel Milner’s influence had not lessened since the dedi- 
cation of 1909. From it it is taken the following excerpt: 


There is a personal side to student life that is em- 
phasized in our relations with each other and our rela- 
tions with the officers of the institution with whom we 
come in contact during our college years. This leads 
us to an expression of our appreciation of Col. R. T. 
Milner, the president of A. & M. College of Texas, 
who began his administration at the very time that 
this Senior Class enrolled as Freshmen. He came to 
the college at a critical time in its history, and bring- 
ing together the scattered influence of a badly dis- 
organized official family, he harmonized interests that 
had to be harmonized to make for success.'** 


This appreciation might be used to indicate the high-water 
mark of Colonel Milner’s administration of the affairs of 
A. & M., for the peaceful waters were by 1912 already show- 
ing unmistakable signs of agitation. In 1911, Milner’s friend, 
Tom Campbell, turned the executive reins over to his successor, 
O. B. Colquitt. During the new administration President Milner 
locked horns many times with the Governor over conflicting 
ideas and ideals. Evidence that Colquitt from the first did not 
think Milner the right man for that position is found in the 
assertion of James Hays Quarles, managing editor of the Waco 
Morning News at this time and former librarian of A. & M., 
that read, in part: 


Soon after Governor Colquitt’s first election there was 
published a statement in the papers that Col. Milner’s 
resignation might be called for. This was a feeler, 
and it met with strong opposition, so much so that 
the scheme was abandoned for the time being.?** 


During the summer of 1911, Colonel Milner wrote the United 
States War Department to detail a commandant at the college, 


184The Longhorn, 1912, p. 13. 
185“Politics Puts Out Col. Milner,” Waco Morning News, June 12, 1913. 
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stating the kind of man he felt was needed. The War Depart- 
ment wrote back that Governor Colquitt had recommended an- 
other kind of man, Lieutenant Selkirk, who had never been to 
West Point and who was not familiar with cadet life.**° How- 
ever, the Department informed Milner, if he, as president of 
the college, insisted, the type of man he described would be 
detailed. On Febuary 24, 1912, Governor Colquitt wrote Colonel 
Milner in answer to a letter the contents of which can be sur- 
mised. He wrote: 


Your letter of Feb. 21 is received. Friends of Lieut. 
Selkirk, a native of Galveston, now stationed at Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, have been urging upon me an in- 
dorsement of him for the place now held by Lieut. 
Fenton. 

The first information I had about a proposed va- 
cancy was a telegram from Lieut. Selkirk, asking me 
to indorse him for the place... . 


I feel inclined to indorse Lieut. Selkirk, if, after 
investigation, he is regarded as a suitable man.**? 


President Milner insisted with the War Department upon the 
type of officer he had described, and Lieutenant Levi. G. Brown 
was sent to him.'** This was possibly the first conflict of wills 
between Milner and Colquitt. 


In December, 1912, Governor Colquitt was desirous of having 
the livestock feed inspection transferred from the college to 
the State Pure Food Department. This desire was expressed 
in unmistakable terms to the college officials through a letter 
written December 31, 1912, to W. L. Boyett, the State Feed 
Inspector, stationed at the Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
The Governor wrote: 


I want every man connected with the college to un- 
derstand that I am a friend of the institution, but I 
do not want opposition in this measure to come from 
those dependent upon my appointment. 


186] bid. 

187Governor Colquitt to Colonel R. T. Milner, February 24, 1912, in 
R. T. Milner Portfolio, University of Texas Archives. 

188“¢To show the non-political attitude of Colonel Milner, it should be 
stated that in his communication to the war dept., he did not say whom 
to appoint, but only the character of the man. He did not know the names 
of officers of the army being considered, and the man who was appointed 
under his specifications was one of whom he had never heard until his 
name was announced.”—Quarles in Waco Morning News, June 12, 1913. 
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I have made no attempt to dominate the selection of 
the officers and employes of the college, but I will not 
appoint a member of the board of directors for the 
next two years who will antagonize my position upon 
this question or who will elect a man to a subordinate 
position who will antagonize me. 

I hardly think I can be more emphatic than I have 
been in this letter. My course in the matter is deter- 
mined upon and I hope to have the codperation of the 
college rather than to have its enmity and opposi- 
tion.**® 


Colonel Milner was greatly opposed to the bill and fought to 
have it defeated. In newspaper articles he cited to the public 
a list of those states that had pursued the Texas plan of giving 
control to their agricultural and mechanical colleges, pointing 
out how successful had been their use of the plan. The move 
to take the inspection from the college was defeated, and Colonel 
Milner was given credit for its failure to pass.'’’ In the face 
of Governor Colquitt’s avowed determination to have the bill 
passed and the change made, Colonel Milner now could hardly 
expect gubernatorial good will. 

In January, 1913, during the time President Milner was 
conducting his campaign against the livestock feed inspection 
bill, an A. & M. student strike occurred. This unhappy affair, 
taking place just at the time that the college was enjoying 
increasing favor in the eyes of the public, had as much, per- 
haps, to do with Colonel Milner’s later resignation as did his 
vigorous encounters with the Governor. 

For many years the practice of hazing all student newcomers 
to the Agricultural and Mechanical College had been condemned by 
the public as much as it had been indulged in by the older pupils. 
Evidence showed that it had played its part in forcing unwill- 
ing students to take part in the strike of 1908 under Dr. Har- 
rington.'!*! When Colonel Milner became president of the insti- 
tution, he inaugurated the policy of requiring the cadets to sign 
a pledge to refrain from the practice. Now and then, in spite 


189Politics Puts Out Col. Milner,” Waco Morning News, June 12, 1913. 
[W. L. Boyett, the man to whom the letter above quoted was written, 
lived on the edge of A. & M. campus for years, (according to the testimony 
of Colonel Ike Ashburn, June 12, 1940), running a little store and selling 
firewood to the students. Boyett served as Colquitt’s informant on mat- 
ters relating to the internal conditions and affairs at the college.] 


1907 bid, 
191Dr, Green L. Davidson to Col. R. T. Milner, February 23, 1909, in 
R. T. Milner Portfolio, University of Texas Archives. 
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of the apparent tranquillity, intimations of hazing would reach 
the ears of the faculty. Some of the offenders would be ulti- 
mately tracked down, and always punished. 

In January, 1913, the ever-present feud between the sopho- 
mores and freshmen flared up over some insubordination on 
the part of the first-year boys, with the result that the men 
of the second-year class resolved to instill more discipline into 
the impudent “fish.” News of the wholesale strapping that 
followed, administered over the stair rail in one of the dormi- 
tories, reached the ears of the authorities, and in the investi- 
gations that followed, twenty-seven cadets were found guilty 
of hazing and dismissed. Whereupon the other cadets, pro- 
testing that it was unfair for them to remain silent and un- 
punished when just as guilty in practice as those who were 
caught, requested that the erring twenty-seven be returned to 
the fold, and wholesale punishment administered. 

Their request being denied, the majority of the students went 
on a strike, demanding the return of the twenty-seven as the 
price of restored order. Their demand was answered by the 
dismissal of 466 boys for insubordination. President Milner had 
thus refused to meet the terms of their ultimatum, but he 
offered the opportunity to any boy who wished to remove his 
name from the list of signers of the ultimatum and to return 
to school. Ultimately most of them returned, but the wave of 
publicity they had given the school brought an unpleasant 
political backwash. 

The son of Senator E. G. Senter, of Dallas, was one of the 
466 who were dismissed. Mr. Senter wrote President Walton 
Peteet of the Board of Directors of A. & M. College, ‘““demand- 
ing that the name of his son be expunged from the list of 
those dismissed by the faculty for insubordination.’**? Mr. 
Senter contended that his son was not a student of the college 
when the faculty dismissed him, and that therefore the faculty 
had acted without authority. The letter of the irate senator 
was read before the assembled directors at Fort Worth on 
February 10, and “President Peteet was empowered to answer 
Mr. Senter’s letter declaring that Mr. Senter’s son was a stu- 
dent of the College at the time he was dismissed.’’!** 


The Board then commended the faculty in its treatment of 


192Minutes of Board of Directors, A. & M. College of Texas, 62. 
193] bid., 62. 
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the strike and authorized the secretary, Colonel Ike Ashburn, 
to inscribe on the minute books the following statement: 


The Board of Directors of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College has carefully considered the entire 
matter of the recent trouble at the College. It has 
heard both sides. The viewpoint of the student body, 
the viewpoints of parents and guardians, and the view- 
points of the Faculty have been presented. 

The Board places on record its unqualified approval 
of the course pursued by the Faculty and by the Presi- 
dent of the Board in the trying circumstances. The 
Board insists that hazing and insubordination be not 
tolerated at the College. The Board is confident that 
the Faculty will deal wisely in the matter of provid- 
ing for the return of the students who are willing to 
reénter the College with the determination to observe 
the regulations.*** 


The senator was not to be so easily disposed of. On February 
12, the State Senate directed the committee on finance to look 
into the strike situation on the occasion of its visit to inquire 
into the College’s financial condition. Fearing the bad effect 
of a hurried report, President Peteet, of the Board of Directors, 
hastily sent a telegram to Senator J. R. Astin, the acting chair- 
man of the committee. In the telegram he told Senator Astin 
that sickness in his family prevented his coming to the College 
while the committee was there, “. . . but at the risk of being 
misunderstood, I beg you not to give encouragement to further 
agitation at this time.’** He believed that the students, given 
opportunity for calm reflection, would realize their mistake and 
most of them would return to the college, thus reducing the 
harmful effects of the strike to a minimum. The telegram 
continued: 

If your committee or legislature encourages Senter’s 
efforts agitation will continue and ferment will go on 
among the students at the College and those away will 
delay their return to await the outcome. Leaders of 
strike phoned me from Bryan yesterday that they had 
no sympathy with Senter’s movements and had refused 
to codperate with him. If your committee should take 
different view, I appeal to you with great earnestness 
to give me opportunity to appear before you before 
you make any announcements or report.?®* 


194Minutes of Board of Directors, A. & M. College of Texas, 62-63. 
195 bid., 64-65. 
1% Jbid., 65. 
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By this time Senator Senter had decided to make a political 
issue of the matter. On February 14, he called a meeting of 
aggrieved parties in Austin for the purpose of influencing the 
legislature to undertake an investigation. Hearing of the meet- 
ing, President Peteet sent Colonel Ashburn to act as a repre- 
sentative of the Board of Directors. Ashburn was denied ad- 
mission to the meeting by Senter. A committee appointed by 
the members present at the meeting then called upon Governor 
Colquitt, and as a result, he wrote President Peteet, asking 
that the Board give a hearing to Senator Senter and those act- 
ing with him. The request read: 

Hon. E. G. Senter and those who agree with his 
views with reference to the recent dismissal of 366 
students of the A. & M. College on account of dis- 
charging twenty-two other students for hazing, states 
to me that you and the members of your board will 
not give him a hearing. 

I feel like they, or any other citizen who feels ag- 
grieved at the Faculty or the Board, or anything that 
I, even, may have done, are entitled to a hearing, and 
I ask that you convene the Board at some convenient 
date and give these gentlemen an opportunity to pre- 
sent their claims. 


I make this request of you, however, with the assur- 
ance of my determination, so far as I am able to do 
so, to uphold those who have a desire to establish 
and maintain order and discipline in the government 
of this school.'*’ 


President Peteet, in making a report to the Board of the 
matter, stated: “You will notice from this letter that Mr. 
Senter stated to the Governor that myself and members of 
the Board had refused to give him a hearing.” This he de- 
clared to be “positively untrue,’ and he issued a statement to 
the press, pointing out that fact. 

The Board then announced that a hearing would be held, 
open to the public and to the press. The meeting was held, and 
public interest quickly died down when the Board presented 
the facts to all. This unfortunate occurrence cast no blame 
upon Colonel Milner, but coupled with other unhappy circum- 
stances, it did much to make him long for the peace of his 
country home.*** 


197Minutes of Board of Directors, A. & M. College of Texas, 65-66. 
1°8Colonel Ashburn expressed the belief that President Milner had begun 
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In April, 1913, a government inspection of the military de- 
partment of A. & M. was made by Captain W. T. Merry of the 
General Staff. His report justified Colonel Milner’s insistence 
upon the kind of commandant he had described to the War 
Department. Captain Merry’s report, which contained a de- 
tailed description of the military department of the college, 
consisted of a questionnaire and summary entitled “General 
Remarks. His report read, in part: 


Q. Is any change in War Department classifica- 
tion desirable? 


No. 


With what degree of zeal is military duty per- 
formed? 

Greatest possible. 

What was the general appearance of the cadets 
at inspection? 

Excellent. 


or rors 


Have the requirements . . . as to time allowed 
the military department been fully complied 
with? 

Yes. 


Have the requirements . . . as to the course 
of instruction been complied with? 


Yes. 


© > 


GENERAL REMARKS 


The review was excellent and the cadets presented 
a fine appearance. They are a fine body of young men 
who take a great interest in their military life. The 
clothing was neat and the arms and equipment were 
in excellent condition. 


The President of the School is a forceful man and 
very enthusiastic about the military department which 
ranks above all in relative importance. . . . The Presi- 
dent informed me that he could not ask for a better 
officer [than Lieutenant Levi G. Brown who had been 
sent in accordance with his description]. The one non- 
commissioned officer on duty at the college is Sergeant 


by this time to feel that his lack of academic training was a handicap 
both to him and to the college. A bad epidemic of spinal meningitis had 
frightened some students home. The winter was particularly bad, and this 
had its effect upon the esprit de corps of the college and its president.— 
Colonel Ike Ashburn, interview, June 12, 1940. 
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Kenny, retired. He is most satisfactory to the college 
authorities and to the officer on duty. The military 
spirit at this college is most excellent and every en- 
couragement should be given it by the war department. 
Every effort is being made by the officer on duty to 
carry out the orders of the war department relative 
to instruction of cadets, and I believe he will succeed 
in raising the standard.*” 


Further differences between President Milner and Governor 
Colquitt increased their lack of harmony. Governor Colquitt 
desired the removal of Professors Alvord and Fermier and 
J. W. Carson, treasurer of the college, from the employ of the 
institution. He so instructed a member of the Board. This 
member, distressed over his instructions, went to Milner to 
discuss his orders. Colonel Milner ‘convinced him that such 
a thing would be outrageous’’’’ and persuaded him not to 
mention the matter to the rest of the Board. The subject was 
dropped. Not long after this incident, the Governor called for 
the resignation of J. W. Carson. The Board carried out his 
wishes, but when Colonel Milner heard of the action, he plead 
Carson’s cause so convincingly that the Board reinstated him. 
They were then informed ‘“‘by the governor that such a thing 
should not be tolerated, and that his commands must be obeyed. 
So Carson was again tried and was dismissed.”*’: These differ- 
ences, however, were petty in comparison with the controversy 
that arose over a bill, pending in the legislature in the spring 
of 1913, known as Senate Joint Resolution No. 18. 


For several years there had been a strong movement among 
the people of the state to effect a complete separation of the 
University of Texas and the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. The State Democratic Conventions of 1910 and 1912 had 
both declared for it, but nothing specific had been done. Now, 
instead of there being a measure before the legislature with 
that purpose in view, Senate Joint Resolution No. 18 seemed 
to friends of A. & M. to propose an act not only inimical to the 
college, but with its actual destruction in mind. 


199Report of An Inspection of the Military Department of A. & M. 
College of Texas,” made April 7, 1913. In the R. T. Milner Portfolio, 
University of Texas Archives. 

200J, H. Quarles, “Politics Puts Out Col. Milner,” in Waco Morning 
News, June 12, 1913. 

201] bid. 
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S. J. R. No. 18, as the bill was commonly referred to, pro- 
posed to amend Sections 49 and 52 of Article III of the Consti- 
tution of Texas so as to read: 


Section 49. No debt shall be created by or on be- 
half of the State except to supply casual deficiencies 
of revenue . . ., and no debt created to supply defi- 
ciencies in current revenue shall ever exceed in the ag- 
gregate at any one time five hundred thousand dollars. 
The Legislature however shall have power to author- 
ize the issuance of bonds to be approved by the Gov- 
ernor for the purpose of purchasing additional ground 
and erect necessary buildings for the University of 
Texas including a medical department, an Agricultural 
and Mechanical College and all departments and activi- 
ties of a complete university of the first class.*°* 


The bill was misunderstood by many, including friends of 
A. & M., who invited Colonel Milner to speak before them on 
the measure. Accordingly, on May 29, 1913, he spoke to the 
local alumni of Houston, giving his views on the proposed piece 
of legislation. Milner called the bill “the most perfect picture 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde ever drawn. The form of the ballot 
is Dr. Jekyll; the amendment as it will be written into the 
constitution, should it pass, is Mr. Hyde.’*°* Dr. Jekyll, said 
Milner, told all voters who desired to vote for the amendment 
that they would have printed on their ballot the following 
words: 

For amendment to Sections 49 and 52 of Article 
III of the Constitution, authorizing the issuance of 
bonds for the University of Texas, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, State Penitentiary System, and 
other public improvements and building of ware- 
houses for agricultural products.*” 


Mr. Hyde, however, told them that the legislature should have 
the right to issue bonds for the purpose of “purchasing addi- 
tional grounds and erecting necessary buildings for the Uni- 
versity of Texas, including a medical department, an Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College and all departments and activ- 
ities of a complete university of the first-class.” In other words, 


202From copy of the proposed amendment found in the R. T. Milner 
Portfolio, University of Texas Archives. 

203An Address Delivered by R. T. Milner to the Local Alumni of the 
A. & M. College of Texas.” R. T. Milner Portfolio, University of Texas 
Archives. 
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it was the ultimate design of the friends of the measure to do 
away with the school at College Station in order to duplicate 
its courses at the University of Texas, thereby making the 
University a “complete university of the first-class.” Said 
Milner sarcastically : 


So solicitous is he [Mr. Hyde] that no doubt shall 
exist in the constitution that nothing but the University 
is implied in the language that he even left out all 
the commas, so that he reader is compelled to take it 
all in at one breath.* 


He then asked the friends of the measure to answer this ques- 
tion: “Is it not a fact that all these questions were lumped 
together so as to catch all the voters, believing all of them are 
in favor of some of the propositions?” His opinion of a bill of 
such duplicity was scornful: “It is confusion confounded.” 

From this time until July 18, when the bill was to be sub- 
mitted to the people of Texas, Colonel Milner campaigned tire- 
lessly against its passage. Numerous articles from his pen 
appeared in the leading newspapers of the state, and other 
speeches besides the one delivered at Houston were heard. 
Governor Colquitt, who sponsored the bill, answered the charges 
made against it in a letter to the Dallas News for July 13, 
but there was no rejoinder in regard to the charge made by 
Milner that the bill intended the destruction of A. & M. College. 

The proposed amendments were defeated four to one.”’® In 
those counties where Colonel Milner spoke, they were defeated 
overwhelmingly, according to the Bryan Daily Eagle, which 
went on to quote Colonel Milner on the outcome: 


The citizens of Bryan are to be commended for the 
unity of purpose with which they opposed the resolu- 
tion. They snowed it under deeply in Brazos County. 
The returns from my old home county, Rusk, pleased 
me though more than anything else. The vote there 
was 2711 against the amendment and 27 for the 
amendment.” 


On June 8, while the S. J. R. No. 18 was still pending, Colonel 
Milner received a letter with disquieting news. Perhaps (judg- 
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ing from the fact that he saved the letter) it was his first 
accurate confirmation of rumors that Governor Colquitt was 
highly displeased with his opposition to S. J. R. No. 18 and 
intended to put up with no more interference from him. The 
letter informed Milner: 


I have been on a still hunt for two weeks, on a rumor 
that came to me, and I think I verified it this after- 
noon. The rumor was that Colquitt and his friends 
are going to have you removed for the sole purpose 
of giving Clarence Ousley a place. Now this afternoon, 
I had a long talk with Mr. Will Barse, who has a son 
in the College, and asked him if he had heard the 
rumor. He said: “Why that was decided on, so I 
understand, at a private caucus, at the banquet given 
by the Chamber of Commerce in Fort Worth, either 
last December or January, and it is slated to happen 
as soon as Ousley returns from his trip abroad.” Now 
Barse did not tell me this in confidence, but just in a 
casual conversation, and I had not given him an idea 
as to how I stood on the matter, and he thinks that 
the amendment S. J. R. No. 18 will carry. He also 
thinks the faculty to blame for all the trouble about 
the strike, though his son returned to school. Barse 
says, however, that he knows that you are a splendid 
man, that you are bound to be, from the report given 
him by his son, etc. Still he is of the Colquit, Ouseley 
rb a of politician, and believes in paying all political 
debts.?°* 


Two days later, President Milner read his annual report to 
the Board of Directors of A. & M. College for the session 
1912-13. He recounted the happenings of note in the college 
for the year, and then called their attention to the fact that 
the agricultural students outnumbered the engineering stu- 
dents for the first time in the history of the institution. He 
pointed out the remarkable increase in the number of agricul- 
tural students enrolled during the past five years, citing figures 
to prove the increase. In 1907-08, the number of agricultural 
students was 145; at the time he spoke, the number was 514. 
“This,” he added, “is an increase of 255 per cent.”*°” When he 
had completed the reading of this report, President Milner 
tendered an oral resignation as head of the college. 
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Following the publication of the announcement of his retire- 
ment from the presidency of A. & M., Colonel Milner was 
deluged with letters, some entreating him to reconsider his 
action, others commending him for having bucked the Governor, 
but by far the most (as far as the contents of his portfolio 
of private papers indicate) advising him to announce his can- 
didacy for governor. To these suggestions Milner made no 
direct reply but informed the reporters that he would make a 
public statement later. 

A few editorials which are representative of those appearing 
at this time are quoted below. 


Breckenridge Democrat, June 19, 1913: A. [&] M., 
like all the other state institutions, is honeycombed with 
rotten politics, and Bob Milner is too honest a man to 
be the pliant tool of unscrupulous ringsters. Had he 
not been a man of extraordinary executive ability he 
could not have held his position and maintained his 
integrity as long as he has. 

Austin Statesman: R. T. Milner has resigned as 
president of the Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
Governor Colquitt will not weep, at any rate. What 
prompted the president to resign, we know not. 

Hillsboro Mirror: Governor Colquitt, speaking re- 
garding the resignation yesterday of Colonel Milner, 
of the A. & M. College, said today: 

“The appointment of Col. Milner’s successor is in 
the hands of the regents of the A. & M. College. I 
shall not make any attempt to dictate who shall be 
named.””*?° 


The promised statement by Colonel Milner was impatiently 
awaited by both his personal correspondents and the daily press. 
It did not appear for more than a month after his resignation; 
then, on July 27 came a lengthy explanation to the people of 
Texas: It appeared in the Dallas News under the title: “Milner 
Gives His Side of Dispute; A. & M. President Charges Governor 
with Transcending Authority; Power Was Usurped.” In the 
note of transmittal to the people, Colonel Milner recalled to 
them his promise to go further into his resignation, and 
then added: 


In the meantime I addressed a few pertinent ques- 
tions to the Governor in answer to which he prepared 
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a pamphlet which he published and distributed broad- 
cast over the State. . . . His pamphlet was distributed 
before the election in the hope, no doubt, that it would 
sustain him in his effort to foist the bond amendment 
upon the taxpayers of this State. I have postponed my 
statement until after the election so that it could not 
be charged that I was using it to prejudice the mind 
of the public against the Administration.*" 


When the Governor’s pamphlet appeared, Colonel James Hays 
Quarles published in the Waco Morning News a refutation of 
many of Governor Colquitt’s charges and arguments, ending 
his answer thus: 

There are a lot of things in the Colquitt pamphlet 
which are not true. I assume that in his statement 
Colonel Milner will show up the falsehoods, and if he 
needs any help from me I will be glad to give it to 
him, because since O. B. Colquitt became Governor of 
Texas that school has been ridden by political schemes 
which originated in the office of the Governor.?” 


In his answer to the Governor’s charges, Colonel Milner first 
took up the statements concerning him made by Colquitt in the 
pamphlet. The Governor was quoting as saying that although 
the executive office had asked Milner for a correct statement 
of the total expenditures for the support of the A. & M. College, 
the president had not complied. Rebutting this statement, 
Milner replied by quoting the Governor’s letter of December 
20, 1912, asking for this information, and his own answer, 
written by Charles E. Friley, Registrar of the College. Acting 
under President Milner’s instructions, Mr. Friley told Colquitt 
that “in view of the fact that the records of the treasurer’s 
office were burned last May,*** Mr. Carson, the treasurer, is 
unable to furnish the data.’*'* Mr. Friley then stated that the 
Controller’s office would doubtless be able to give the infor- 
mation desired, that President Milner had directed him to 
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write that office for the statement, and that he was so doing. 
The Controller than informed Colonel Milner that the office 
force was too busy to compile the data asked for; so, said 
Milner, “I had it compiled from the acts of the Legislature 
and on January 13, 1913, I mailed to you this information.” 
At the close of this same letter, Milner wrote: “I trust this 
will reach you in ample time to be incorporated in your special 
message to the Legislature. The information concerning the 
Federal appropriations was forwarded to you some days ago. 
If I can be of any further service to you, please command 


97215 


me. “* 


Next an editorial which had appeared in an Austin paper in 
March, 1913 (after the strike episode), was quoted from by Col. 
Milner. In this editorial the Governor was said to have believed 
that “an educator of note should be in full control” at A. & M., 
a man who would “rule with an iron hand.” This clearly did 
not mean Milner. Other points were made, but in his discus- 
sion of S. J. R. No. 18, Milner wound up his case and gave 
his true opinion of Colquitt. Replying to the statement by the 
Governor that the Board of Directors had been willing to 
codperate with the executive office in the upbuilding of the 
college but that the president had not, Milner said: 


I was willing to codperate with the board in all mat- 
ters that required codperation and that looked to the 
advancement of the institution. I was not willing to 
codperate with you because I knew you were grossly 
ignorant of the administration of college affairs and 
that you were an enemy of the school and would de- 
stroy it if permitted to have your way.?'® 


Following Milner’s retirement, Charles Puryear, Dean of the 
College, was made Acting President on October 1, 1913.?17 


Friends of the retired president tried to persuade him to 
make the race for Superintendent of Public Education, but 
this, others felt, was less than he was entitled to have, if he 
desired a public office. When he made it clear that he was not 
to be considered as a candidate for the superintendency, his 
friend, Joseph W. Bailey of Washington, D. C., wrote him a 
strong letter urging him to run for railroad commissioner 
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against Earle B. Mayfield.*** On the 10th of September, Colonel 
Milner answered this letter, declining to make the race for 
any public office. In Bailey’s answer to Milner’s letter is found 
the statement friends today give as his main reason for re- 
fusing to run for the governorship. This reason was financial. 
Milner knew that the race for governor would be costly, and 
he knew, too, that alone he could not finance the campaign. 
He was unwilling to allow his friends to “arrange the money 
angle” because he was opposed to putting himself in a posi- 
tion that would obligate him to dispense favors afterwards if 
he should win. “When you declare that you have not the money 
to use, nor would you be willing to use it if you had it as has 
been done in our recent campaigns, you evoke a very cordial 
agreement on my part,” wrote Bailey on September 16, 1913." 


The following concise statement of Milner’s appeal to the 
public as a candidate for the governorship is found in the 
same letter: 


When our mutual friend, Gordon Russell, was here 
in the summer, we talked about you, and he was very 
anxious to see you make the race for Governor, though 
he told me he did not expect you to do so, because 
you did not feel able to meet the expenses of a cam- 
paign. I said to Russell very frankly that if none of 
my friends were now candidates for Governor, and 
all of them would permit me to select a man for that 
race, I would unhesitatingly name you for reasons 
which would not imply any reflection on any of my 
other friends. In the first place, I do not know of an- 
other man in the state who could come so near elimi- 
nating the prohibition issue from our State politics. 
Of course, no man could completely eliminate it, but 
I believe your candidacy would, at least, prevent it 
from becoming the dominant question; and I believe 
that, because you are an anti-prohibitionist on prin- 
ciple, and a prohibitionist in practice. In other words, 
if everybody conducted themselves as you do, the 
liquor business would die for the lack of patronage. 
Another advantage you would have is that you have 
never aided in making the prohibition question the 
paramount issue in any of our campaigns and, conse- 
quently, the thoughtful democrats of the state would 
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treat your candidacy with reference to that question 
very largely as you have heretofore treated it.**° 


But Colonel Milner’s earlier statement, “I crave no office in 
the gift of the people,’’*? was still true. His withdrawal from 
the presidency of the Agricultural and Mechanical College was 
also his withdrawal from any further political activity. 


LATER ACTIVITIES AND DEATH: 1913-1923 


The home to which Colonel Milner returned in 1913 was 
situated in a beautifully wooded section at the entrance to his 
400-acre farm, north of the city limits of Henderson. When the 
large, two-storied house was built, it was Colonel Milner’s fancy 
to have each step in the staircase of a different kind of wood 
indigenous to East Texas. Something of the same conceit he 
endeavored to carry out in the grove of stately elms and sugar 
maples which surrounded his home, for there he planted every 
native tree he could not find already growing. 

In this setting had been born his five children: Tabitha 
Ophelia, Shirley, Yancey Arnold, Robert Teague Junior, and 
Drinkard Blacknall. From this home he had carried two of 
these children, Shirley, who died in infancy, and Yancey Arnold, 
who died after a lingering illness in early youth, to the old Court- 
house Cemetery. So it was to a scene fraught with memories 
that Colonel Milner, already detecting symptoms of the malady 
that was to prove fatal to him, returned. 

The fact that he had retired from public life did not mean 
that Colonel Milner’s interest in politics had waned. On the 
contrary, it is chiefly through his interest in political affairs 
that we are able to follow his thoughts and opinions for the 
next several years. 

From October 1, 1913, when he left the responsibilities of 
guiding A. & M. behind him, until the following spring, he 
seems to have been occupied chiefly with his correspondence, 
refusing the solicitations of his friends to run for state super- 
intendent of public instruction, railroad commissioner, con- 
gressman-at-large, or governor of his state. Milner was defi- 
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nitely not interested in a public office, but this fact his friends 
were unwilling to accept. Soon after the announcement of his 
resignation was made public, he received a business offer from 
W. A. Stephens, Manager of the Dallas Press Room, asking 
him to consider the editorship of a Semi-monthly Farm Journal 
which Stephens’ firm desired to publish if it could “locate some- 
one who would be a suitable editor for same.’*?? No further 
correspondence being found among his papers, it is assumed 
that Colonel Milner in his answer refused this offer also. 

On January 1, 1914, Lieutenant Levi G. Brown wrote a letter 
that must have been gratifying to the former A. & M. president. 
Lieutenant Brown, it will be remembered, was the man whose 
appointment by the War Department over governor-endorsed 
Lieutenant Selkirk had increased hard feelings between Colquitt 
and Milner. After apologizing for his dilatory correspondence 
in 1913, Lieutenant Brown paid his friend the following tribute: 


I miss your pacifying influence, Colonel — your 
ability to pour oil on the water when the tempest was 
about to upset the teapot. I have thought of you often, 
Colonel, and cannot help drawing comparisons of ad- 
ministration. You do not suffer by the comparison. 
The general good feeling among students I attribute 
to your idea of keeping assistant cadets [? This word 
is indecipherable]—connected with my dept. The offi- 
cers you and I picked and our system has given us 
good discipline.*** 


Later during the month of January, Ed Kone, who had suc- 
ceeded Milner as Commissioner of Agriculture, wrote him in 
regard to some “cut-over” lands in East Texas. On February 
16, Kone acknowledged his friend’s answer to his questions, 


and continued: 


I note with some pleasure what you say about the 
Department getting out a bulletin touching those cut- 
over lands, and that we ought to have some good man 
prepare such a bulletin, and I suggest that the “first 
initial” of that good man’s name is R. T. Milner. Now, 
Colonel, I thank you for the thought. I believe it would 
be a splendid thing and I agree with you that East 
Texas is entitled to this bulletin.?** 
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It is deduced from Mr. Kone’s next letter that Colonel Milner 
was receptive to the idea of his compiling the data for the 
proposed bulletin, for the Commissioner of Agriculture on 
March 8 write: 


I have your favor of March 7th and note what you 
say about the bulletin. I expect it would take at least 
$75 to make the necessary observations in order to 
write an up-to-date bulletin. . 


I do not suppose we will have any trouble about 
fixing what the cost of writing the bulletin will be after 
it is written. I know that you are just and I am satisfied 
that I am, or at least I feel so.*** 


On May 22, Milner notified Kone that the bulletin was about 
ready and that he would send the copy to Austin in a few days. 
Kone replied, “I note that you say it is a good one. I know that 
it is a good one. I have never seen anything from your pen 
yet that was not good.’’**® 


The bulletin, entitled East Texas: Its Topography, Soils, 
Timbers, Agricultural Products, People, Rainfall, Streams, 
Climate, Etc. contained forty pages of information which Kone, 
in the preface, recommended as especially adapted to distribu- 
tion along lines of “homeseeker” travel. In the introduction, 
Colonel Milner stated the purpose for which he prepared the 
pamphlet. 


A complete, succinct, and thoroughly accurate state- 
ment of some of the most important features of East 
Texas is sought to be conveyed in this bulletin. Nearly 
all descriptions of Texas, or any portion of it, are 
either written by persons of florid literary tastes or 
real estate dealers, or persons of intensely sinister 
motives. What the person in search of a new home 
desires above all else are plain, unvarnished, truthful 
statements. . ‘ 


While I have lived in East Texas for sixty-three 
years, from my infancy to this goodly day, love the 
country and its people, and have great faith in its 
future, yet I would not intentionally misrepresent any 
of its characteristics or exaggerate any of its ad- 
vantages.**" 
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Shortly after this task was finished, H. D. Martin, a member 
of the Galveston Cotton Exchange and Maritime Association, 
wrote Milner from Houston, asking if the Colonel could at 
that time make a trip to England in the interests of Texas 
cotton. Mr. Martin stated: 


Several years ago while in Manchester I arranged 
with 18 of the most prominent spinners there to 
organize a little syndicate and send a Commission to 
the South to determine if they could safely invest 
some of their capital in growing cotton in the South. 
The report was favorable but I have never until now 
been able to find something that would suit them in 
every particular. . . . If you can make the trip, I 
think I can make it to your interest. . . . When 
you get there it will simply be necessary to outline 
the plan to them, after you have seen and approved 
the location, and find out if they will put up the nec- 
essary capital.*** 


Martin thought it would take the Colonel about two weeks 
to collect photographs and other materials he needed to take, 
but hoped he could leave as soon as all data was assembled. 
This offer also was refused. Perhaps Milner felt such a trip 
would be too strenuous because of his failing health ;?? perhaps 
the reason for the refusal lay in his interest in the gubernatorial 
contest between Thomas H. Ball and James E. Ferguson of 
that year. 

In a political letter for publication to the editor of the 
Houston Chronicle, dated April 20, he described his life at 
Henderson: 


Since leaving the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege I have retreated to my little farm in Rusk County. 
Here I am endeavoring to demean myself as a useful 
citizen, obliging neighbor, and to love my country as 
a true patriot ought. . . . I am permitted by the bul- 
wark with which our homesteads are fortified to stand 
flat-footed and foursquare on my little fields, sur- 
rounded by the beauties of nature and a few of the 
things which the law allows me, and desire nothing 
but equal laws and equal rights. These environments 
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ought to create in the mind the brightest conception 
and the broadest and most unselfish view of political 
duty. 

My taxes, personal and real, must be paid by the 
tillings of the soil, and together with all honest tax- 
payers I will expect a wise and economical govern- 
ment.?*° 


From this introduction, he went on into a consideration of 
the race for governor, giving a vigorous discussion of Thomas 
Ball’s qualifications as opposed to those of James E. Ferguson. 

In a later article to the same paper, he questioned Col- 
quitt’s interest in Ferguson’s candidacy. “Mr. Colquitt tells us 
that he is supporting Mr. Ferguson because Mr. Ferguson 
stands for his policies. Is this true? The governor ought to 
know,” he wrote. He implied strong doubt that Mr. Colquitt’s 
policies deserved to be perpetuated, recalling to the public’s 
memory Colquitt’s disloyalty to the Democratic party in as- 
sailing President Wilson, his cabinet, and Congress for their 
attitude towards the European War. Milner asserted that Wil- 
son was doing more for the nation and the races of all other 
nations than any man since the days of Thomas Jefferson.**+ 

During the fall, his health having improved, Colonel Milner 
traveled over Texas, helping nine other lecturers to organize 
the state into county units for the Southern Cotton Association. 
For this work he was paid $5.00 per day in addition to his 
traveling expenses. A partial list of the counties he spoke in 
included Angelina, Polk, Nacogdoches, and San Jacinto.*** The 
fact that he submitted himself to the strain of constant travel 
and attendant demands that were made upon his vitality for 
energetic, convincing addresses, proves that Colonel Milner’s 
interest in Texas farmers was genuine. The president of the 
Texas Division of the Association, J. H. Connell, wrote him 
to complete his work in the “shortest time possible,” but made 
plans for future work: 


I note especially your desire to continue work with 
the Association in case arrangements can be made to 
avoid the irksome task of riding to interior points, etc. 
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I trust that this may be arranged in due course, since 
it is important that we have someone to round-up the 
counties in which locals have already been established 
when we start to work again. This plan will provide 
for making only railroad points.?** 


About the middle of January, 1915, Bob Milner and his friend, 
D. R. Harris, editor of the Rusk County News, consummated 
an agreement whereby Milner was to be given a page in the 
News each week. Here he might satisfy his desire to keep in 
contact with the public and to express himself editorially. The 
page was really a one-man newspaper. It was his on generous 
terms that allowed him to write as he saw fit, and was to reflect 
his views, opinions, and feelings with no censor other than 
his own conscience. There was no salary attached to the work. 

This editorial affiliation began Wednesday, January 20, 1915. 
In addressing his readers for the first time, Milner explained 
his reasons for reéntering journalism in this wise: “The love 
for diversion may be the incentive that inspires the move, or 
it may be the hope that some small service can be rendered 
the public in this particular crisis.*** His page was to become 
universal in its discussions. He urged farmers to study in order 
to acquire essential knowledge for scientific farming. He ap- 
proved, then questioned, and later assailed Ferguson as gov- 
ernor of the state. The South’s great waste, cotton, was dis- 
cussed and remedies suggested. Looking beyond our own coun- 
try, he saw the tragedies of the World War, and told his friends 
the task he believed it was the lot of the United States to 
shoulder as her part of carrying on. 


Big indeed is the load we must carry, and greater 
than all other responsibilities is the task, descended 
to us, of safeguarding the arc of civilization itself. 
Patriotism and Christianity itself demand the best 
services of the American people, and all men, without 
reference to creed or station, should be willing to per- 
form their part, be it ever so small, in this darkest 
hour of all history.*** 


In 1916, during the state senatorial campaign, Milner engaged 
his former political opponent, Colquitt, for the last time. In 
that year Colquitt opposed Charles A. Culberson, who was up 
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for reélection to the United States Senate. During the cam- 
paign, Harry P. Lawther of Dallas sent Colonel Milner a letter, 
enclosing what he stated to be a correct translation of an 
article having appeared August 11, 1916, in the Texas Staats 
Zeitung, a German newspaper published in San Antonio, and 
asked him to see that it was published in the Rusk County 
News. This article was an endorsement of Colquitt, and de- 
clared: 

Us German Americans are in duty bound to work 
for his election because thru his partisanship for us 
and through his sympathies for our Fatherland, which 
he had the courage to show, he has lost many votes 
of the natives and friends of the English. He has de- 
fended our principles and kept prohibition off our neck 
and has earned our undivided support. 

His opponent, Senator Culberson, is making ‘“goo- 
goo eyes” at the President, and is an obedient servant 
of Wilson. He is old and broken down and his end 
cannot be far off. [Italics in the original.]*** 


Milner’s final judgment upon Colquitt as a traitor to demo- 
cratic principles throughout his career was as biting as his 
hand could pen: “If Colquitt had not betrayed the democratic 
party of Texas and the nation in so far as he could, then Judas 
was a true disciple of Christ and Benedict Arnold was a 
patriot.”’*7 

Although he worked among the farmers to the end, after 
this time Milner entered into political alignments less con- 
spicuously. This was due to ill-health, however, and not to 
any lessening of his interest in public affairs. His obligation 
to the page in the Rusk County News he managed to meet up 
to almost his last days.*** In spite of the fact that he always 
appeared to be in vigorous health, Milner had never been a 
strong man, even in his youth.**° 

When his last illness came, his friends could hardly realize 
the gravity of his condition; his appearance so belied the doctors’ 
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found in any paper in the State . .. without a single exception.”—Black 
Scrapbook, p. 1. 

239Mrs, R. T. Milner, interview, May 24, 1940. 
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diagnosis. He was taken by his daughter, Tabitha, to John 
Sealy Hospital in Galveston during the month of July, 1923, 
hopeful that there he might be restored to health. But on 
July 30, only a few days after she had brought him back, he 
was dead. At the age of seventy-two his work was finished. 

To the writer of this paper, R. T. Milner has taken on the 
outlines of a known and living personality. He was broad and 
liberal in his views, strong in his convictions of what consti- 
tuted a real democracy, and both his public utterances and 
his actions seem directed toward helping to achieve that state. 
All his public work had one aim: the advancement of Texas 
and its people. In his paper, his legislative career, his work 
in Campbell’s cabinet, and at A. & M., every move we have a 
record of is explained by that desire. 

That he was small or petty in any instance has not been 
found after a careful study of his life, through talking with 
his acquaintances, reading his writings, and studying his public 
record. Ever generous to a foe, he allowed no differences of 
opinion to become a personal matter. After their debates in 
the legislative campaign, he rode away on horseback with his 
opponent, Judge Turner, laughing and exchanging small talk. 
Defeated in the Congressional campaign of 1894, he immediately 
threw his energies into an effort to help his former adversary, 
C. B. Kilgore, to win. In his long controversy with Colquitt, 
where there was no personal friendship, he waited until his 
words could not be construed politically, and then he stated 
his case. 

The public interest he made his personal interest. Many times 
he spoke his convictions of right and truth when it would have 
been better in the interests of friendship or to his financial 
advantage to have remained silent. That interest overcame 
physical weaknesses. In 1921, when his health was failing, he 
rode the country lanes with Bryan Blalock of Marshall to 
urge the farmers of Rusk County to accept and codperate with 
the county agent program. The farmers, opposed to “book 
farming,” were won over through the convincing talks of 
Colonel Milner. After the work was finished and Blalock asked 
what he owed Milner for his services, because his organization 
was well able to pay, Milner answered: “Owe me? Not a 
thing! I did it because I was interested in it.”**° His in- 
fluence with the farmers was great because his interest 


249G, R. Farmer, interview, March 23, 1940. 
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was great, and it was sincere. In his attempts to better 
the conditions of rural East Texas, he was respected and 
listened to because his ideas had good, hard common sense 
behind them, and years of reading his paper had convinced 
the people in his section that his judgment was sound. Dr. 
W. M. Osborn, of the Pinehill community, expressed this feel- 
ing of Milner’s followers when he said: “I’d have voted for 
him for anything, anything, even though I’m a pro and he 
was an anti.’**? 


Milner had a talent for public service and he used that talent 
to the best of his ability. He had the capacity to strip the 
confusion of prejudice, emotion, and faulty thinking from an 
issue and to hold it up for consideration on its merits alone. 
With this gift, he made the Henderson Times a force to be 
felt; it was one of the most quoted newspapers in East Texas. 
The importance of the work he did is hard to evaluate; the 
extent of his influence as an editor stretches far beyond the 
immediate circulation of his paper. Other editors read and 
quoted him in their columns. In molding public opinion by 
courageously expressing his views before he knew whether they 
would prove the popular ones or not, he helped, in a small 
way, to preserve for a while longer the independence and indi- 
vidualism of a section that resented being governed by laws 
designed for the benefit of a part of the country whose inter- 
ests were foreign to its own. 


No person can measure the influence of this unpretending 
man. He possessed a great character, a great brain, and a 
great vision. The praise which flooded the newspapers follow- 
ing the announcement of his death would have embarrassed 
him intensely. Perhaps he would have liked the last sentence 
in the Dallas News article which commented upon his passing. 
They were: “He, in an unostentatious way, made a greater 
impress on the history of Texas during the last fifty years 
than have many men who have won a much larger fame than 
was given to him. He loved Texas, and his love for it was 
fruitful of good.”*** 


Henderson, Texas. 
241Dr. W. M. Osborn, interview, May 5, 1939. 


242Passing of a Splendid Texan,” Dallas Morning News, August 1, 1923, 
p. 12. 








TEXAS COUNTY HISTORIES 


H. BAILEY CARROLL 


Introduction 


A resident of the Panhandle country recently said to me: “I 
wish I knew what has been written about Hutchinson County. I 
have been wondering if there are any old county histories or 
even theses on this county. Could you tell me?” This is a typical 
inquiry made not infrequently by non-professional historians. 
A letter to the Texas State Historical Association from a lead- 
ing citizen of New York State says: “Call attention to any 
book or books, articles or pamphlets bearing directly upon my 
native Texas county.” In compliance with such requests, the 
bibliography which follows is intended to serve as a starting 
point for the teachers, students, and laymen who are seeking 
specific information regarding some particular Texas county. 
No such compilation has, up to now, been available. 


The writer belongs to that host of people who collect Texana, 
or, more especially, to that group which collects Texas county 
histories. Both the number of collectors of county histories 
and the potential number of items available for collection are 
surprisingly larger than one unfamiliar with the field would 
suspect. These collectors represent a quiet, frequently unher- 
alded social group, but are so definitely related to the field of 
local history and community interests that some remarks re- 
garding them and the characteristics of the materials which 
they collect should not be out of place. 


Usually the individual who is at all awake has absorbed some- 
thing of the flavor and the color of his local history. He likes 
what he knows and he knows the places and people of his 
county. He likes the past of his community, for it merges into 
a livelier interest in his every-day life and surroundings. Thus, 
it is not strange that in many Texas homes one finds an old 
county history which is a most treasured heirloom—as revered 
as the family Bible—for it is focused upon something with 
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which the family is familiar and of which it is often an integral 
part. Nor is it particularly strange that this interest in the 
intimate things of history develops in some individuals to the 
point that they become collectors of all county histories. 

In a sense the community is a world in miniature. Interna- 
tional as was Waterloo, the battle occurred in some farmer’s 
field. The individual sees the world as a series of circles ever- 
widening about a local setting. The average layman, in normal 
times, feels little enthusiasm for foreign history—European, 
Oriental, Latin-American, or African. He has only a slightly 
greater interest in national history, except at election time. It 
is, however, relatively easy to engage his attention in matters 
having to do with the history of his own community. There 
he is able to personalize history. Some generalized observations 
on the characteristics of county histories may be offered in 
explanation of this phenomenon. These statements are, how- 
ever, suggestive and are subject to certain modifications. For 
example, I am here interested largely in characterizing the 
books written by participants or by their close associates. The 
“mug books” promoted by outlanders and exploiters do not fit 
these generalizations. 

Nearly all of the early Texas county histories are rich 
in reminiscences; their authors wrote what they knew (or 
thought they knew) because they were a part of the order 
about which they wrote; the books they produced, therefore, 
are not detached and objective studies—nor yet the product 
of scientific research. They are written without regard for 
the disciplines; they are more apt to come from the heart than 
from scientific formula; they are not for the pedant—not for the 
formalist. The men who wrote these accounts had never heard 
of Professor Herbert B. Adams of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, nor did they know that he was the follower of Leopold 
von Ranke, German historian and apostle of the scientific ap- 
proach to history. But these earlier volumes are in many ways 
good examples of a people’s writing of their own history, even 
if without the helpful background of a general view of world 
events. 

Local or county history is usually much more social than 
political; it is a far cry from dynastic-political-international 
history. It is the history of “little’ men and whenever any 
history is localized—reduced in scale—it tends inevitably to 
become socialized. 
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The books and “paper-backs” present wide vagaries in domi- 
nant subjects, arrangement, format, typography, and appor- 
tionment of space, but all express belief in the inherent value of 
the people who appear as actors and of the soil which nurtured 
them. They tend toward optimism; there is hardly ever present 
a note of pessimism. They tend to deal with simple rather 
than complex things. There is, in the main, a contagious inti- 
macy about subject and style of writing. They do tell well 
the influence of time and place upon actors, ideas, customs, and 
subjects. Many are fascinating stories of the way Texas people 
have thought, lived, and acted. Although often not in them- 
selves brilliant analyses, they frequently make a large contri- 
bution to the basic materials from which scholars may draw 
syntheses of the way of life of Texas people. To say that these 
accounts have shortcomings is to say that homo sapiens has 
shortcomings. Some county histories stand the basic test for all 
real literature where this product is defined as that which springs 
directly from the people and deals with the essentials of life; 
they have announced and dilated the characteristics of a speci- 
fied area. 


What are the values which appeal to the collectors of county 
histories and, in a general way, to those interested in com- 
munity history? What is there, if anything, of merit in the 
books and materials which they so zealously seek out and treas- 
ure? Is there any inherent worth? What shall we say of 
them by way of general appraisal? The values, actual and 
potential, that may be assigned to local or county history 
studies are many, but they will probably vary in application 
as widely as do individuals within the group interesting itself 
in the pursuit of local history. 


The Texas county histories may be an avenue for under- 
standing and developing an appreciation for the hardihood of 
pioneer settlers. To know the pioneer well is to develop a back- 
ground in principles of local growth and community experiences 
which underlie the county’s evolution. Out of the principles 
found in the backgrounds may come the means for making the 
community intelligible. Once it becomes intelligible there may 
arise a social philosophy for adapting one’s self to life in a 
modern-world community. A grasp of local conditions, folk- 
ways and mores, may frequently be more important to adapta- 
tion than a knowledge of things on a strictly national scale. 
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One rather appealing definition which has been given of civ- 
ilization is that it is a process of remembering things. The 
recent wave of museum building throughout Texas is a closely 
associated case in point. Museums and books—and here partic- 
ularly county histories—collectively account for much of a com- 
munity’s memory. It is thus that museums and libraries are 
agencies of culture and conservers of civilization. This conserva- 
tion of the past—in museums and on printed pages—is impor- 
tant in the light of the lessons of universal history which 
teaches that the peoples who have let themselves become de- 
pendent on others for the qualities of their civilization are not 
only economically exploited but are also divested of political 
rights. Thus an interest in a community’s or county’s past 
may be a first step taken at home in the preservation of liberty 
itself; which is almost another way of saying that genuine pa- 
triotism—like many other worth while things—begins at home. 
The word patriotism is derived from patria (fatherland), which 
has to do with attitudes toward home and land. Thus through 
the county histories—through their feeling for and attention 
to home and land—may be engendered and encouraged the 
finest type of patriotism in which Clio becomes the hand- 
maiden of civilization and culture flowers from our own soil. 


At any time the genius of collection becomes real where it 
gives to books, objects, or facts collected new perspective, value, 
or utility. And it must be emphasized that the values derived 
may be either tangible or intangible. While county history offers 
certain ends in itself it may be an avenue for developing interest 
in state, national, or world history. 


The existence of the Texas State Historical Association, or 
any state historical society, is convincing evidence of the con- 
tinuing interest of many citizens in the historic past of the 
state itself. But Texas may be surveyed from two viewpoints: 
(1) as a political unit in the nation’s history, or (2) as an 
entity made of up of smaller units. In other words, a state his- 
torical group might have a dominant interest in the national 
relations of the state or in its local history. It should be inter- 
esting to chart the course of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion to see whether its dominant interests in the past have 
been in the outside or inside of the Texas structure. A check 
of the early volumes of The Quarterly will show them rich in 
reminiscences of participants in the Anglo-American phase of 
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Texas history. Attention was focused inward, which would indi- 
cate that that was the need felt by the Association’s founders 
which led to its establishment. They wanted to establish an 
institution which would give continuity to the local history made 
by themselves and their fathers. This continuing philosophy of 
history and past values has led the Association to encourage the 
creation of county and regional historical societies in the state. 


One other indication of proof of the conscious need of local 
or county history is in the marketability of the books that have 
been produced. Apparently common business sense has regu- 
lated the numbers of copies printed in the various editions; 
but, so far as inquiry has revealed and excepting the most 
recent publications, every Texas county history edition has 
sold out. Not only have the new books sold, but as second- 
hand copies they occupy enviable positions on the rare book 
market. During the depression I said to a prominent Texan 
dealer in rare books, ‘Well, how’s business?”, and his reply 
was, “Well, I haven’t yet got to the point that I can’t sell a 
a county history, but that’s all I can say for it.” So great is 
the demand for some of the county histories that their posses- 
sion is the equal of money in the bank. 


In any classification of books—as the librarians will testify— 
some arbitrary decisions have to be made. I have been able to 
discover no hard and fast rule for identifying unmistakably a 
Texas county history. No list could possibly be presented upon 
which there would be unanimous agreement. Some persons 
resent history which starts with geology and yet others de- 
mand such a base. Should the geologic bulletins dealing with 
the county areas of Texas be included? The same problems 
arise regarding geography, fauna and flora, and similar sub- 
jects. My philosophy of history, which holds that history best 
which springs from the land and includes a comprehension of 
the nature of the soil in which it rests, has led me to include 
soil surveys, geologic bulletins, and special studies on fauna and 
flora; they are for those who want them. Decisions regarding 
the cataloging of items dealing with the history of towns and 
cities and other associated county topics have been more diffi- 
cult to make. Some items which seemed almost essential to a 
full view of the county’s development have been included. Al- 
though I have accumulated much data on newspaper “Special 
and Commemorative” county editions, I have omitted reference 
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to all except one. Likewise, I have omitted any listing of maps. 
The possibilities for additional work with the newspapers and 
maps seemed to me so great that rather than do a highly frag- 
mentary piece of work, I have decided to leave those to others 
who may make a more conclusive approach. Books and theses 
dealing with the educational history of the counties have not 
been included nor have the county legends and folk-lore stories 
in the Texas Folk-Lore Publications been added. Although no 
longer a part of Texas, Greer County items have been included; 
Greer County is almost Texas irredenta. No assurance can be 
given that the present list is definitive; information on many 
items was furtive, and I have been limited by available sources; 
in this connection it will be much appreciated if persons having 
information supplementary to this list will write me fully as 
to its nature.! Additional information secured may then be given 
in revisions in possible subsequent printings. 


The authors of the books on the list which follows have 
frequently done well in preserving the best traditions of Texas 
people—of virile, hard-working, Indian-fighting, courageous, and 
sometimes provocative people—and it may only be hoped that 
it may serve as a link for some of the present generation who, 
in the words of old Pindar, 


“Do match their noble ancestors in prowess of their own 
And by their fruits commend the stock whence they themselves are 
grown. 


1In the preparation of this list I have received assistance in various 
capacities from a large number of persons. In 1935 the work was started 
on the basis of Mr. Earl Vandale’s check list. Mr. Vandale has from time 
to time given generously of his time and rich store of information regarding 
Texana. The librarians of numbers of colleges and institutions have 
assisted; especially should be mentioned those of North Texas Agricultural 
College, The Library of Congress, and The University of Texas. Mr. E. W. 
Winkler, Mrs. Marcelle Lively Hamer, Mr. J. V. Haggard, Miss Winnie 
Allen, and Miss Opal Humphries deserve mention for special assistance. 
Mr. Dudley R. Dobie, San Marcos, has been quite helpful; while from 
Mr. John Wright, Dallas, I secured several items about which I had no 
previous knowledge. Professor J. Frank Dobie, of The University of Texas, 
has contributed several items to the list and has aided the work in many 
ways. My wife, Mary Joe, has assisted with the checking and typing of 
many bibliography lists. To all of the above persons, and to all others who 
have in any way aided, I am deeply grateful. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TEXAS COUNTIES 





ANDERSON COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 


Carter, W. T., Jr., Soil Survey of Anderson County, Texas. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils. Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office, 1905. 28pp. 8vo. Fold map. 


Citizens of the County, Facts for Immigrants: A Truthful 
Description of the Town of Palestine and Anderson County, 
Texas. Palestine, Palestine Advocate Job Printing Office, 
1888. 32pp. 8vo. Cover-title. Advts. in back. 

Cohen, A. M. (compiler), Anderson County War History. 
Palestine, A. M. Cohen, 1919. 72pp. 8vo. Illus. Advts. in 
back. 

Hohes, Mrs. Pauline, A Centennial History of Anderson County. 
San Antonio, The Naylor Co., 1936. xviii, 565pp. 8vo. frontis. 
(map), illus. 

Memorial and Biographical History of Navarro, Henderson, 
Anderson, Limestone, Freestone, and Leon Counties. Chicago, 
Lewis Publishing Co., 1893. 908pp. 4to. Illus. Contains bio- 
graphical material. 


Articles 

Efnor, Kate, “Historical Sketch of Anderson County, Texas,” 
in American Sketch Book, V, pp. 67-86. 

Theses* 


Oldham, B., History and Geography of Anderson County, Texas. 
M. A. Thesis, University of Colorado, Boulder, 1934. 79pp. 
Ato. 


ANGELINA COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 

East Texas, the land of opportunity: Angelina County, “where 
Magnolia breezes blow.” Lufkin, Compliments of Lufkin 
Realty Company, n. d. 10pp. and [10]pp. advts. 4to. 

Haltom, R. W., History and Description of Angelina County, 
Texas. Lufkin, R. W. Haltom, [pref. 1888]. 66pp. 32pp. 


advts. 16mo. Wraps. 
Known copies are exceedingly rare. 





*All theses listed in this bibliography are in manuscript. 
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Hearn, W. Edward, and others, Soil Survey of the Lufkin Area, 
Texas. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1904. 14pp. 8vo. 
Fold map. 


Articles 


Banks, Thomas Y., “The Bedias Trail in Angelina County,” in 
Frontier Times, XIII, August, 1936, pp. 529-531. 


Theses 


Boon, Mrs. Effie Mattox, The History of Angelina County. 
M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1937. vii, 245pp. 
4to. Maps. 


ARCHER COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Taylor, A. E., and others, Soil Survey of Archer County, Texas. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils. Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office, 1912. [47]pp. 8vo. Fold 
map. 


Theses 


Nance, Winnie, A History of Archer County, Texas. M. A. 
Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1927. 118pp. 4to. Maps. 


ATASCOSA COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 


Directory of Atascosa County: A Splendid County in the Great 
Lone Star State. n. p., n. d. 100pp. 8vo. 


Patterson, C. L., Atascosa County, Texas: A Progressive and 
Diversified Agricultural and Livestock Haven. Pleasanton, 
Tex., The Pleasanton Express [printers], 1938. 32pp. 8vo. 
wraps. Illus. 

Articles 

Sowell, A. J., “Early Settlers in Atascosa County,” in Frontier 
Times, XIII, Aug., 1936, pp. 531-36. 


Sowell, A. J., “Atascosa County,” in A. J. Sowell, Early Settlers 
and Indian Fighters of Southwest Texas (Austin, Ben C. 
Jones, 1900), pp. 249-256. 


AUSTIN COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 


Trenckmann, W. A., Austin County. Beilage zum Bellville 
Wochenblatt, den alten Texanern gewidmet und den jungen 
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Texanern zu nutz und frommen. [Bellville, 1899 ?] 80pp. 
8vo. Front. (fold map), illus., plates, ports. 


Kenney, Martin M., An Historical and Descriptive Sketch of 
Austin County, Texas, Forming the Centennial Address De- 
livered at the Celebration near Bellville, July 4th, 1876. 
Brenham, Banner Print [1876]. 25pp. 8vo. Cover-title. 


Theses 

Ratliff, Mrs. Ruby Grote, A History of Austin County, Texas, 
in the World War. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 
1931. v, 260pp. 4to. 


BAILEY COUNTY 


Theses 


Stevens, Thelma Lee, History of Bailey County. M. A. Thesis, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 1939. 125pp. 4to. 


BANDERA COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 

Guthrie, John, Descriptive Account of Bandera City and Ban- 
dera County ... with Scientific Estimate of the Climate of 
this Section from a Medical Point of View, by Geo. H. Rice. 
Bandera, Bugle Office, 1888. 22pp. 12mo. Wraps, cover-title. 
Very rare. 

Hunter, J. Marvin, Pioneer History of Bandera County: 
Seventy-Five Years of Intrepid History. Bandera, Hunter’s 
Printing House, [c. 1922]. v-287pp. 8vo. Illus. 


Hunter, J. Marvin, A Brief History of Bandera County Covering 
More than Eighty Years of Intrepid History. Bandera, Fron- 
tier Times, 1936. 92pp. 8vo. 

Inventory of the County Archives of Texas: Bandera County. 
No. 10. San Antonio, Texas Historical Records Survey, 1940. 
113pp. 4to. 


Articles 


Gibson, James B., “Indian Raids in Bandera County,” in Fron- 
tier Times, XIII, June, 1936, pp. 416-417. 


Hunter, J. Marvin, “Some Bandera County History,” in Frontier 
Times, V, April, 1928, pp. 288-291. 


Maverick, Mrs. Albert, “Ranch Life in Bandera County, 1878,” 
in Frontier Times, V, April, 1928, pp. 268-271. Reprinted in 
Frontier Times, XVIII, Dec., 1940, pp. 141-146. 
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Taylor, T. U., “Bandera County Pioneer Cattle Brands,” in 
Frontier Times, XIV, June, 1937, pp. 371-373. 


BASTROP COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


A History of Texas: History of Milam, Williamson, Bastrop, 
Travis, Lee, and Burleson Counties. Chicago, Lewis Publish- 
ing Company, 1893. 826pp. 4to. Illus. 


Mangum, A. W., Soil Survey of the San Marcos Area, Texas. 
U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils. Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office, 1906. 37pp. 8vo. Fold map. 
Applies in part to Bastrop County. 


Mangum, A. W., and H. L. Beldon, Soil Survey of the Austin 
Area, Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Soils. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1905. 30pp. 
8vo. Fold map. In part on Bastrop County. 


Sellards, E. H., Mineral Resources of Bastrop County. Austin, 
Bureau of Economic Geology of The University of Texas, 
1929. 39pp. 8vo. 


Winton, R. A., and others, Soil Survey of Bastrop County, Texas. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils. Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office, 1907. [86]pp. 8vo. Fold 
map. 


Theses 


Korges, William Henry, Bastrop County Texas: Historical and 
Educational Development. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, 
Austin, 1933. 287pp. 4to. Plates, ports., maps. 


Manuscripts 


Jenkins, John H., Personal Reminiscences of Texas History 
Relating to Bastrop County, 1828-1847. Dated January, 1930. 
125pp. Typewritten copy, University of Texas Archives. 


BEE COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 


[Madray, Mrs. I. C.], A History of Bee County: With Some 
Brief Sketches About Men and Events in Adjoining Counties. 
Beeville, Beeville Pub. Co., 1939. iv, 135pp. 4to. Numerous 
illustrations from old photographs; no title page; cover title. 


Smith, H. M., and R. M. Marshall, Soil Survey of Bee County, 
Texas. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemis- 
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try and Soils in cooperation with the Texas Agricultural Expe- 
riment Station. Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1938. 34pp. 8vo. Fold map. 


Theses 


Schoppe, Lillian Grace, The History of Bee County, Texas. M. 
A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1939. 218pp. 4to., 
Illus., maps. 


BELL COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Adkins, W. S. and M. B. Arick, Geology of Bell County, Texas. 
Austin, Bureau of Economic Geology of The University of 
Texas, 1930. 92pp. 8v. Map. 


Carter, W. T., Jr., H. G. Lewis, and H. W. Hawker, Soil Sur- 
vel of Bell County, Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Soils. Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1915. 46pp. 8vo. Fold map. 


A Memorial and Biographical History of McLennan, Falls, Bell, 
and Coryell Counties, Texas. Chicago, Lewis Publishing Com- 
pany, 1893. 999pp. 4to. Illus. 


Pendleton, Mable, History of Bell County. Prize essay won 
by ... in response to the Gold Medal offered by the Baylor 
Historical Society of Baylor College, Belton, through the kind- 
ness of Mr. W. Goodrich Jones of Temple. Belton, Journal 
Printing House, 1891. 15pp. 8vo. Wraps, cover-title. 


Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Reunion of the Old Settlers 
Association of Bell County, Held at Belton, Texas, September 
27, 1902, together with nearly all of the papers read at the 
Reunion with an introduction by Geo. W. Tyler, President of 
the Association. [Appendix contains amended constitution of 
the Association.] [Belton,] The Journal-Reporter Printers, 
1902. n. p. 8vo. 


Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Reunion of the Old Settlers 
Association of Bell County. Held at Belton, Texas, September 
4th, 1903. [Belton], The Belton Journal-Reporter Printers, 
1904. 62pp. 8vo. 


Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Reunion of the Old Settlers 
Association of Bell County, Held at Belton, Texas, November 
5th, 1904, and Papers Read at the Reunion. [Belton, Journal- 
Reporter Printers, 1905.] 34pp. 8vo. Cover-title: Old Set- 
tlers Association of Bell County: Historical Papers Read at 
the Reunion in 1904. 
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The Home Fires Burning Behind the Trenches. A chapter of 
two years service of the Bell County Council of Defense, 1917- 
1919 containing names of its local leaders and General com- 
mittees; officers and committees of The Community Council 
of Defense. Bell County’s Roll of Honor. Monument An- 
nouncements and other particulars. Belton, The Belton Jour- 
nal Publishing Co. [1919]. 17pp. 4to. Illus. 


Tyler, George W., Bell County’s Charter Oak (from notes on 
Bell County History). Belton, Belton Journal, 1918. Tpp. 
8vo. Illus. 

Tyler, George W., A History of Bell County, edited by Charles 
W. Ramsdell. San Antonio, The Naylor Company, 1936. 
xxxlii, 425pp. 8vo. front., plats, port. 2 fold. maps. 


Articles 


Abercrombie, Maggie, “Sketch of Bell County, Texas,” in Amer- 
ican Sketch Book, VI, pp. 245-254. 


Chanslor, L. A., “Some Early Bell County History,” in Frontier 
Times, V, March, 1928, pp. 237-238. 


Nibling, A. L., Jr., “Pioneer Struggles in Bell County,” in 
Frontier Times, VIII, December, 1930, pp. 138-141. 


Theses 


Atkinson, Bertha, The History of Bell County, Texas. M. A. 
Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1929. 248pp. 4to. 


BEXAR COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Adams, Mrs. Alex (ed. and publisher), History of Bexar County 
Homes and Cookery. San Antonio, Bexar County Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, [1937]. 144pp. 8vo. Illus. ports. 


Bexar County Annual and Texas State Guide for 1923. San 
Antonio, A. Schutze, 1923. unp. 8vo. 


Caine, T. A., and W. S. Lyman, Soil Survey of the San Antonio 
Area, Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Soils. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1902. [26]pp. 
8vo. Fold map. 


Sellards, E. H., The Geology and Mineral Resources of Bexar 
County. Austin, University of Texas, 1919. 202pp. 8vo. Map. 
Theses 


Solcher, Ester Arsino, An Analysis of the Plant Associations 
of Bexar County. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 
1927. 41pp. 4to. Illus. 
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BLANCO COUNTY 
Articles 


Goar, J. C., “Bloody Times in Blanco County,” in Frontier 
Times, V1, Aug., 1929, pp. 446-447. 


Kemp, L. W., “A Blanco County Tragedy,” in Frontier Times, 
XI, June, 1934, pp. 412-416. 


Bosque COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Cureton, H. J. and C. M. Cureton, Sketch of the Early History 
of Bosque County. Read by H. J. Cureton at the Old Settlers 
Reunion and Semi-Centennial Celebration of the Organization 
of Bosque County, at Meridian, Texas, July 4, 1904. Meri- 
dian, The Tribune Printing Co. [printers], 1904. 14pp. 8vo. 
Wraps. 


Mangum, A. W., and M. Earl Carr, Soil Survey of the Waco 
Area, Texas. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Soils. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1906. 38pp. 
8vo. Fold map. In part on Bosque County. 


Nielson, Jas. N., Bosque County Directory, 1888. Dallas, Wil- 
mans Bros., 1888. 43pp. 8vo. Advts. 


Articles 


Irvine, Laura J., “Sketch of Bosque County, Texas, in American 
Sketch Book, VII, pp. 226-232. 


Vincent, James U., “Bosque County,” in James U. Vincent, 
A Pen Picture of General Robert Tombs With Glimpses of 
the Mental Charactertistics of Hons. A. H. Stephens and Ben). 
H. Hill. (Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal Job Printing Co., 
1886), pp. 27-28. 


BowIE CoUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Chandler, B. O., and J. E. Howe, History of Texarkana and 
Bowie and Miller [Ark.] Counties. Texarkana, (Art Craft 
Print, Dallas, printers), 1939. 375pp. 8vo. Illus. 


Schoenmann, A. E., and others, Soil Survey of Bowie County, 
Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils 
in cooperation with the Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1918. [57]pp. 
8vo. Fold map. 
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Theses 

Chandler, Mrs. Barbara Susan Overton, A History of Bowie 
County. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1936. 
97pp. 4to. 

Cooley, Floyd Estes, Bowie County, Texas, in the World War. 
M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1936. 484pp. 
4to. Ports., maps. 


BRAZORIA COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 

Bennett, Frank, Jr., and Grove B. Jones, Soil Survey of Brazoria 
Area, Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Soils. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1902. [16]pp. 

- 8vo. Fold map. 


Description of the City of Alvin and Brazoria County. Alvin, 
Texas, [c. 1891]. 32pp. 8vo. Wraps. Advts. in text. 


History of Brazoria County. Compliments of the Brazoria 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs, April, 1940. 6lpp. 


Inventory of the Colonial Archives of Texas: Municipality of 
Brazoria, 1832-1837. San Antonio Historical Records Survey, 
1937. 120pp. 4to. 

Lockwood, Hiland P., Facts Pertinent to Fort Bend and Brazo- 
ria Counties, Texas. San Antonio, n. d. 2lpp. 8vo. Illus. 
advts. 

Strobel, Abner J., The Old Plantations and their Owners of 
Brazoria County, Texas. [Houston, Texas, 1926]. 46pp. 8vo. 
2 plates. Reprinted by Union National Bank, Houston, 1930. 
5lpp. 8vo. 


Articles 


Brandon, Ida, “The Tax Payers’ Union in Brazoria County,” in 
Texas History Teachers’ Bulletin, XIV, pp. 86-92. 


BRAZOS COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 


Veatch, J. O., and C. 8. Waldrop, Soil Survey of Brazos County, 
Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1914. [49]pp. 8vo. 
Fold map. 


Articles 


Efnor, Kate, “Historical Sketch of Brazos County,” in American 
Sketch Book, IV, pp. 237-251. 
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Theses 

Marshall, Elmer Grady, History of Brazos County, Texas. 
M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1937. 234pp. 
4to. Plates, ports., map. 


BRISCOE COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 


Silverton Commercial Club, Briscoe County: Growth and Devel- 
opment of the Great Plains of Texas. Silverton, Enterprise 
Print, n. d. 28pp. 12 mo. Illus. 


Articles 


Loosecan, Adele B., “Historic Briscoe County,” in The Texas 
Magazine, December, 1911. 


BROWN COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 


Inventory of the County Archives of Texas: Brown County. 
No. 25. San Antonio, Texas Historical Records Survey, 1940. 
147pp. 4to. 


Smith, Tevis Clyde, Frontier’s Generation: The Pioneer History 
of Brown County with Sidelights on the Surrounding Terri- 
tory. Brownwood, Texas, author, [c. 1931]. 63pp. 8vo. 
Wraps. front. illus. ports. 


Articles 


Ford, Henry, “Dawn of Brown County,” in Banking Made Plain 
(Coggins Bros. & Ford, Bankers, Brownsville, Texas, c. 1904) 
pp. 32-34. 


Ford, Henry, “Dawn of Brown County” (continued from Bank- 
ing Made Plain) in Pocket Cotton Calculator for Use of Cotton 
Raisers. (Brownwood, Texas, c. 1905) n. p. 


Ford, Henry, “Dawn of Brown County” (continued from 1905 
Calculator) in Pocket Cotton, Cotton Seed, and Cotton Pick- 
ing Calculator for use of Cotton Raisers. (Brownwood, Texas, 
c. 1906) n. p. 


Ford, Henry, “Dawn of Brown County” (continued from 1906 
Calculator) in Wheat, Oats, Corn, and Hay Pocket Calculator 
for Use of Farmers. (Brownwood, Texas, c. 1907 and 1908), 
pp. 76-98. 


This sketch was “To be continued,” but Business Laws pub- 
lished the next year contained no Brown County material. 
Ford died shortly after its publication. 
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Havins, T. R., “The Frontier Era in Brown County,” in West 
Texas Historical Association Year Book, XII, pp. 64-81. 


Havins, T. R., “The Passing of the Frontier in Brown County,” 
in West Texas Historical Year Book, VIII, pp. 43-50. 


Wise, Leroy, “Brown County from 1856-1870,” in Frontier 
Times, III, February, 1926, pp. 44-47. 


Theses 
Havins, Thomas Robert, The History of Brown County. M. A. 
Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1931. 192pp. 4to. 
BURLESON COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Addison, Malcolm Henry, Reminiscences of Burleson County, 
Texas. Caldwell, Texas, 1886. 41pp. 8vo. Cover-title. 
A reprint of articles published serially in the Caldwell Reg- 
ister in 1886. 


A History of Texas: History of Milam, Williamson, Bastrop, 
Travis, Lee, and Burleson Counties. Chicago, Lewis Publish- 
ing —- 1893. 826pp. 4to. Illus. Contains biographical 
material. 


Theses 


Rode, Otto Charles, A History of Burleson County in the World 
War. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1929. v, 
201pp. 4to. 


BURNET COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 
Burnet, the Hub. n. p.,n. d. [89]pp. 24mo. Advts. thru text. 


Articles 


“Burnet County,” in Frontier Times, XII, August, 1935, pp. 
470-473. 


“Burnet County Pioneers,” in Frontier Times, III, December, 
1925, pp. 1-3. 


Holland, George, “Pioneer Days in Burnet County,” in Frontier 
Times, II, February, 1925, pp. 25-28. 


Theses 


Bowen, M. G., History of Burnet County. M. A. Thesis, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, 1940. 194pp. 4to. Frontis. 
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CALDWELL COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 


Mangum, A. W., and H. L. Beldon, Soil Survey of the Austin 
Area, Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Soils. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1905. 30pp. 
8vo. Fold map. Applies in part to Caldwell County. 


Mangum, A. W., and W. S. Lyman, Soil Survey of the San 
Marcos Area, Texas. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Soils. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1906. 37pp. 
8vo. Fold map. 

Articles 

Irvine, Laura J., “Sketch of Caldwell County, Texas,” in Ameri- 
cany Sketch Book, VII, pp. 188-148. 

Theses 


Cabaniss, Jessie V., History of Caldwell County, Texas, in the 
World War. M.A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1931. 
iv, 165pp. 4to. 


O’Banion, Maurine Mattie, The History of Caldwell County. 
M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1931. xiv, 259pp. 
4to. Plates, maps. 


CALHOUN COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 
Port Lavaca: Queen City of the Texas Mid-coast Belt. Port 
Lavaca, Port Lavaca Wave, n.d. 12pp. 8vo. Illus., map. 


Indianola Scrap Book: Fiftieth Anniversary of the Storm of 
August 20, 1886. Victoria, The Victoria Advocate, 1936. 


189pp. 8vo. Illus. 
Contains Calhoun County material, especially on pp. 161-167. 


Inventory of the County Archives of Texas: Calhoun County, 
No. 29. San Antonio, Texas Historical Records Survey, 1941. 
115pp. 4to. 


CALLAHAN COUNTY 


Articles 


Settle, S. E., “Early Days in Callahan County,” in West Texas 
Historical Association Year Book, XII, pp. 100-123. 


CAMERON COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 


Beck, M. W., and B. H. Hendrickson, Soil Survey of Cameron 
County, Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
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Chemistry and Soils in cooperation with the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1928. [388]pp. 8vo. Fold map, 


[Dougherty, Edward], Availability of the Counties of Cameron 
and Hidalgo on the Lower Rio Grande, Texas, for Agricul- 
tural, Stock Raising, and Manufacturing Purposes. Browns- 
ville, Sentinel Book and Job Printing Office, 1869. 17pp. 12mo. 
Wraps, cover-title. 


Only one copy known to be extant; this is probably the earliest 
Texas county history item. 


Mangum, W. A., and Ora Lee, Jr., Soil Survey of the Browns- 
ville Area, Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Soils. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1907. 
[26]pp. 8vo. Fold map. 


CAMP COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 


Geib, Warren Jacob and others, Soil Survey of Camp County, 
Texas. Washington, Government Printing Office. 1910. 20pp. 
8vo. 


CARSON COUNTY 


Articles 


Paul, J. C., “Early Days in Carson County,” in Panhandle- 
Plains Historical Review, V, pp. 75-84. 


Theses 
Ford, R. D., Survey History of Carson County, Texas. M.A. 
Thesis, University of Colorado, Boulder, 1933. 95pp. 4to. 
Cass COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Beck, M. W., and others, Soil Survey of Cass County, Texas. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils in cooperation with the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1933. 30pp. 
8vo. Fold map. 


CHAMBERS COUNTY 
Theses 


Harry, Jewel Horace, A History of Chambers County. M. A. 
Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1940. 285pp. 4to. 
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CHEROKEE COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Cherokee County, Texas. Rusk, Texas, Board of Trade, Adver- 
tising Committee, 1890. 16pp. 12mo. Cover-title. 


Hearn, W. Edward, and J. L. Burgess, Soil Survey of the Jack- 
sonville Area, Texas. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Soils. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1902. 
[1l]pp. 8vo. Fold map. 


Roach, Mrs. Hattie (Joplin), A History of Cherokee County. 
Dallas, Southwest Press, [c. 1934]. 178pp. 8vo. Plates, ports., 
fascims. 


Articles 


“Early Settlers in Cherokee County,” in Frontier Times, II, 
July, 1925. pp. 18-20. 


CLAY COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 

Douthitt, Katherine Christian, Romance and Dim Trails: A 
History of Clay County. Dallas, W. T. Tardy, 1938. 280pp. 
8vo. Illus., ports., plates. 

Earl, J. P., History of Clay County. Henrietta, Henrietta Inde- 
pendent Press, c. 1897. 64pp. 8vo. Wraps. 
Scarce. 

CoKE COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 
Beede, J. W., and W. P. Bentley, The Geology of Coke County. 


Austin, Bureau of Economic Geology of The University of 
Texas, 1920. 80pp. 8vo. Plates, map. 


COLEMAN COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 


Gay, Beatrice Grady, Into the Setting Sun: A History of Cole- 
man County. [Santa Anna, Texas, 1936?] 193pp. 8vo. Illus., 
maps, photos. 


Hawker, H. W., and others, Soil Survey of Coleman County, 
Texas. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils, in 
cooperation with the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1926. [38]pp. 8vo. 


fold map. 


— 
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Articles 


Fuller, Henry C., “Military Outposts in Coleman County,” in 
Frontier Times, II, April, 1925, pp. 1-2. 


“Some Early Coleman County History,” in Frontier Times, II, 
November, 1924, pp. 8-10. 


COLLIN COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 


Beck, M. W., E. G. Fitzpatrick, and L. G. Ragsdale, Soil Survey 
of Collin County, Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils in cooperation with the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1930. 26pp. 8vo. Fold map. 


Muse, James M., Prehistoric History of Collin County. McKin- 
ney, Texas, 1923. 70pp. 24mo. 


Wilson, Walter B., History of McKinney and Collin County, n. p., 


n.d. 8pp. 24mo. On Cover: “Written May 1, 1924, for ‘The 
Encyclopedia of Texas.’ ” 


Articles 


Irvine, Laura J., “Historical Sketch of Collin County, Texas,” 
in American Sketch Book, V, pp. 279-293. 


Wilson, Walter B., “Collin County’s Creation,” in Frontier 
Times, V, May, 1928, pp. 328-220. 


Manuscripts 


Brown, George P., A Scrap-Book of Traditions, Annals, and 
History of Collin County, 1846-1880. 294pp. 4to. Typewrit- 
ten copy. 


Wilson, Walter B., Collin County History Scrapbook. This scrap- 
book collection consists largely of newspaper clippings from 
1894 to 1939, and is included in forty-six scrapbooks. The 
University of Texas Archives. 


COLLINGSWORTH COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 


Staff of the Wellington Leader, A History of Collingsworth 
County and other Stories. Wellington, Texas, Leader Print- 
ing Company, 1925. 107pp. 12mo. Illus. Includes advertis- 
ing matter. 
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Theses 


Brown, C. C., Survey of History of Collingsworth County, Texas. 
M.A. Thesis, University of Colorado, Boulder, 1934. 127pp. 
Ato. 


COLORADO COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Bailey, T. L., The Geology and Natural Resources of Colorado 
County. Austin, Bureau of Economic Geology of The Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1924. 159pp. 8vo. Plates, colored map. 


Articles 
Irvine, Laura J., “Sketch of Colorado County,” in American 
Sketch Book, VII, pp. 85-96. 
COMAL COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Seele, H[ermann], A Short Sketch of Comal County, Texas: A 
Description of its Topography, Resources, History and Sta- 
tistics. [New Braunfels], Neu Braunfelser zeitung print, 1885. 
[ll]pp. 8vo. 

Articles 


Irvine, Laura J., “Sketch of Comal County, Texas,” in American 
Sketch Book, VII, pp. 165-176. 


COMANCHE COUNTY 
Articles 


“Some Early Comanche County History,” in Frontier Times, 
V, July, 1928, pp. 415-416. 


CONCHO COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


The Great P. P. C. Country is not Complete Without Concho 
County, the Youngest and Fairest of a Fair Sisterhood. 
Austin, Eugene von Boeckmann, 1890. 17pp. [13]pp. advts. 
following. 8vo. 


CooKE COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 

Bybee, H. P., and Fred M. Bullard, The Geology of Cooke 
County. Austin, Bureau of Economic Geology of The Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1927. 170pp. 8vo. Plates, map. 
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Jones, C. N., Early Days in Cooke County, 1848-1873. Gaines- 
ville, c. 1936. 88pp. 8vo. 


Perryman, Levi, Indian Raids in Cooke and Montague Counties. 
Forestburg, Texas, 1917. 27pp. 12mo. 


Roff, J. T., A Brief History of Early Days in Northwest Texas 
and Indian Territory. Roff, Oklahoma, 1930. 40pp. 12mo. 
Contains much on early Cooke County. 


Articles 
Efnor, Kate, “Historical Sketch of Cooke County, Texas,” in 
American Sketch Book, V, pp. 339-354. 


Martin, Mary, “Transportation and Communication in Cooke 
County,” in Texas History Teachers’ Bulletin, XII, pp. 65-68. 


Theses 


Staniforth, Mrs. Cora Allen, A History of Cooke County, Texas, 
in the World War. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 
1932. vi, 309pp. 4to. 


CORYELL COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 

Franks, J. M., Seventy Years in Texas: Memories of the Pioneer 
Days, Indian Depredations and the Northwest Cattle Trail. 
Gatesville, Texas, 1924. 133pp. 8vo. 
Contains much Coryell County information. 

A Memorial and Biographical History of McLennan, Falls, Bell, 
and Coryell Counties, Texas. Chicago, Lewis Publishing Com- 
pany, 1893. 999pp. 4to. Illus. ports. 


Simmons, Frank E., History of Coryell County. [Gatesville], 
Coryell County News, 1936. 102pp. 8vo. 
Articles 


Chrisman, J. H., “Early History of Coryell County,” in Pro- 
ceedings of the Fifth Annual Reunion of Old Settlers’ Asso- 
ciation of Bell County (Belton, Journal Reporter, 1904), pp. 
38-47. 

Chrisman, J. H., “Early Coryell County History,” in Frontier 
Times, IV, July, 1927, pp. 17-24. 


CROCKETT COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 


Liddle, R. A., and T. M. Prettyman, Geology and Mineral Re- 
sources of Crockett County. Austin, Bureau of Economic 
Geology of The University of Texas, 1918. 97pp. 8vo. 
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Articles 
Denham, Claude, “Frontier Problems and Amusements in 
Crockett County,” in West Texas Historical Association Year 


Book, IX, pp. 35-47. 


Theses 

Denham, Claude S., Social and Industrial Development in Crock- 
ett County. M. A. Thesis, Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock, 1932. 134pp. 4th. 


CrosBy COUNTY 


Theses 

Burgess, Roger Andrew, The History of Crosby County, Texas. 
M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1927. 1llpp. 4to. 
Illus., maps. 


DALLAM COUNTY 


Articles 

Mauldin, W. D., “The Coming of Agriculture to Dallam County,” 
in West Texas Historical Association Year Book, XIII, pp. 
105-111. 


Theses 


Mauldin, William Davis, History of Dallam County, Texas. M. A. 
Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1938. 127pp. 4to. Maps. 


DALLAS COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 

Anderson, D. M. (compiler), Souvenir Guide of Dallas: A 
Sketch of Dallas and Dallas County. Dallas, J. M. Colville, 
1894. 200pp. 16mo. Includes professional directory. 


Brown, John Henry, History of Dallas County Texas from 18387 
to 1887. Dallas, Milligan, Cornett, and Farnham, printers, 


1887. 114pp. 12mo. Wraps. Scarce. 


Carter, W. T., and others, Soil Survey of Dallas County, Texas. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils in coopera- 
tion with the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1920. [41]pp. 8vo. Fold 
map. 

Cochran, John H., Dallas County: A Record of its Pioneers and 
Progress, Being a Supplement to John Henry Brown’s His- 
tory of Dallas County (1887) with corrections of some Errors 
Contained therein, and much Additional Information about 
early Settlers and their Families. Dallas, S. A. Mathis, Serv- 
ice Printing Co., 1928. 296pp. 8vo. Front. 
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Lindsley, Philip, A History of Greater Dallas and Vicinity. 
2 vols. Chicago, Lewis Publishing Company, 1909. I, 510pp. 
II, 4383pp. 4to. I, history; II, biography. 

Memorial and Biographical History of Dallas County, Texas. 
Chicago, Lewis Publishing Company, 1892. 101lpp. 4to. 
Illus. ports. 

Shuler, E. W., The Geology of Dallas County. Austin, Bureau of 
Economic Geology of The University of Texas, 1918. 54pp. 
8vo. Plates. 


Articles 

Efnor, Kate, “Dallas County and the City of Dallas,” in Ameri- 
can Sketch Book, IV, pp. 259-273. 

Rejebian, E. V., “La Reunion: the French Colony in Dallas 
County,” in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLIII, pp. 
472-478. 


Theses 


Hynes, Mary Adelaide, A Study of Wind-Pollinated Plants of 
Dallas, Texas, in Relation to the Hay Fever Problem. M.A. 
Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1925. 56pp. 4to. Map, 
Plates. 

Stark, Ann, A History of Dallas County. M. A. Thesis, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, 1935. 198pp. 4to. Maps. 


DAWSON COUNTY 


Theses 

Gelin, Leona Marguerite, Origin and Development of Dawson 
County to 1917. M. A. Thesis, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, 1937. 168pp. 4to. 

Ogletree, Daniel Worsham, A History of Dawson County, Texas, 
in the World War. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 
1936. vi, 227pp. 4to. Ports. 


DELTA COUNTY 

Books and Pamphlets 

Anders, D., Historical Sketches of Delta County. Cooper, n. d. 
35pp. 24mo. 

Patterson, Ikie Gray, Loose Leaves: A History of Delta County. 
Dallas, Mathis Publishing Co., [1935]. 221pp. 8vo. Front. 
Fold map, plates. 

Rice, T. D., and H. C. Smith, Soil Survey of the Cooper Area, 
Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1908. 24pp. 8vo. 
Fold map. 
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DENTON COUNTY 

Books and Pamphlets 

Bates, Ed. F., History and Reminiscences of Denton County. 
Denton, McNitzky Printing Company, [c. 1918]. 412 pp. 8vo. 
Illus. 

Carter, W. T., Jr., and others, Soil Survey of Denton County, 
Texas. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1918. 58pp. 8vo. 
Fold map. 

Cowling, Mary Jo, Geography of Denton County. Dallas, Banks 
Upshaw, 1936. 132pp. 8vo. Illus., plates, ports. 

Denton, Texas, Chamber of Commerce, Denton County, the 
Greatest Diversifying County in Texas. Denton, Abney and 
Browder, printers, n. d. [82]pp. 8vo. Cover-title. 

Inventory of the County Archives of Texas: Denton County. 
No. 61. San Antonio, Texas Historical Records Survey, 1937. 
125pp. 4to. 

Winton, W. M., The Geology of Denton County. Austin, Bureau 
of Economic Geology of The University of Texas, 1925. 86pp. 
8vo. Illus., plates, map. 

Articles 

Irvine, Laura J., “Sketch of Denton County, Texas,’ 
can Sketch Book, VI, pp. 201-213. 


Waide, Mrs. J. M., “Last Indian Raid in Denton County,” in 
Frontier Times, II, October, 1924. pp. 2-3. 


, 


in Ameri- 


DEWITT COUNTY 

Books and Pamphlets 

Inventory of the County Archives of Texas: DeWitt County. 
No. 62. San Antonio, Texas Historical Records Survey, 1940. 
125pp. Ato. 

Rather, Ethel Z., De Witt’s Colony. Austin, University of Texas, 
1905. 99pp. 8vo. Map. 

Red Cross (DeWitt County Chapter), History of War Activities 
DeWitt County Chapter, American Red Cross. n. p., n. d 
65pp. 4to. Illus., ports., map. 

Articles 

Rather, Ethel Z., “De Witt’s Colony,” in Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, VIII, pp. 95-192. 

Theses 

Sutherland, Mrs. Julia (Covey), A History of DeWitt County 
in the World War. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 
1938. vi, 363pp. 4to. Tables, plates, ports., maps. 


(To be continued) 





THE SIXTH OF MARCH 


By LYNN ELIOT 


This was the day the Alamo’s brave sons 

Bartered their lives in their last gallant stand 
Before they paused, still clubbing empty guns, 

To stride unconquered to the Unknown Land. 
No other day in all recorded time 

Was ever hallowed with braver blood than theirs; 
Few days can boast a memory so sublime 

It needs not history’s homage nor our tears. 


Born in the shadow of the flag of death, 
Christened with blood as bold as any on earth, 

Swathed in a cannon’s hot and smoky breath, 
This was a day of destiny, from birth. 

Not death nor fire nor victory’s drumming beat 
Can dim these hours of triumph in defeat. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Writings of Sam Houston. Edited by Amelia W. Williams 
and Eugene C. Barker. Volume II, July, 1814, to March, 
1842, pp. xxxi, 539; Volume III, December, 1822, to Janu- 
ary, 1844, pp. xxvi, 546; Volume IV, September, 1821, to 
February, 1847, pp. xxiv, 548. 


Austin: The University of Texas Press, 1939, 1940, 1941. $3.25 a 
volume. 


These three volumes, one guesses, bring the publication of the 
Houston papers to about the half-way point. Originally projected 
as a six-volume set, it was thought that Volume IV would bring 
the record to Houston’s term as governor, on the eve of seces- 
sion. As it has turned out, at the end of Volume IV, Houston is 
hardly settled in his seat in the United States Senate; the war 
with Mexico is still in progress; and the problems that followed 
in its wake are still in the offing. When one recalls Houston’s 
role during the ’forties and ’fifties, he is inclined to think that 
the portion of the Writings still to be published is of major 
interest even though they deal with events less spectacular than 
those of the earlier period. 


The amount of Houston material which has been made avail- 
able since the first volume appeared (1938) is surprisingly 
large, and the inclusion of it has unquestionably complicated 
the problem of preparing copy for the printer, just as it has 
thrown out of balance the original allocations of space. These 
three volumes contain 274 pages of material received too late 
to be placed in the chronological sequence; thirty-nine items, 
twenty-eight pages in Volume II; nine items, eleven pages in 
Volume III; 222 items, 235 pages, in Volume IV. The volumes 
now available contain 2,260 pages. Whether publication can be 
completed during 1941 is problematical. Certainly an additional 
volume, perhaps two, will be required. 

One is tempted to philosophize on the desirability (and the 


impossibility) of having in hand before publication starts all 
material that is to be included; but it is doubtful if any editor 
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has ever been that fortunate. In fact, one of the great purposes 
served by publications such as the Writings of Sam Houston is 
the discovery of materials in private hands which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, would never come to light. The increasing 
coéperation of private collectors in this particular enterprise is 
gratifying. Material of earlier date than the period covered 
by each new volume is included in it; other new material is 
inserted at the appropriate date. A thorough index at the end 
will relieve the reader of undue inconvenience in using the com- 
pleted work. 

The high standard of editorial performance promised by 
Volume I (reviewed in the Quarterly, XLII, 412-13) is main- 
tained, even improved. Miss Williams’s workmanlike and co- 
pious notes give the needed information, both as to persons and 
incidents, and the cross-referencing is well done. It is hardly 
too much to say that The Writings of Sam Houston constitute 
the nearest thing we have to a handbook of Texas (and to a 
degree, United States) politics and biography for the period 
covered. Happily, beginning with Volume IV, sketches of persons 
listed in the Dictionary of American Biography are being in- 
cluded in Miss Williams’s notes. This is a distinct service to 
students who do not have access to the D. A. B., and a conven- 
ience to those who do. 

Professor Barker’s preface to each volume contains important 
notes, as well as additions and corrections to notes included in 
earlier volumes. Especially valuable are the addenda in Volume 
II, based largely upon the indefatigable research of those two 
authorities on the period of the Texan revolution, Mr. Harbert 
Davenport and Professor William C. Binkley. 


Quite apart from the obvious importance of the Houston 
papers that appear in the Writings—and it should be empha- 
sized that the aim is to include all available writings, whether 
previously published or not—the work is an indispensable ref- 
erence tool for the study of Southwestern and United States 
history, made so by the illuminating notes. As such, it must be 
standard equipment of libraries and private collections. 


HERBERT GAMBRELL. 


Southern Methodist University. 
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A Woman of Texas: Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker. By Rebecca 
Richmond. 


San Antonio: The Naylor Company, 1941. Pp. ix, 356. $2.75. 


It is proper that the first biography of any important person, 
the life authorized by the family, should be a factual record 
done in a spirit of loyal admiration. Such books, say, as Albert 
Bigelow Paine’s monumental life of Mark Twain or Mrs. Gaskill’s 
life of Charlotte Bronté, become the foundation for all future 
research. They make the basic facts available for study and re- 
evaluation. Rebecca Richmond’s A Woman of Texas: Mrs. 
Percy V. Pennybacker is a valuable, interesting first biography 
of an important cultural figure in the Southwest. Frankly ap- 
preciative and uncritical, it reflects the remarkable loyalty and 
reverence which Mrs. Pennybacker inspired in her many friends 
and innumerable followers, which is to say, in virtually every- 
body who ever knew her. 


This woman of Texas stands out clearly in the book as an 
original teacher, a skillful writer, a successful organizer, and 
a superb public speaker. She was, moreover, one who believed 
unquestioningly in God, in her fellowmen, and in her own 
powers. It is likely that some day other writers will study Anna 
H. Pennybacker, biographers who will not have known the spell 
of her voice or her seemingly irresistible persuasiveness. Those 
more detached biographers will weigh her achievements as part 
of the struggle of American women for self-expression; they 
may see Mrs. Pennybacker and her generation as transition 
figures between Godey’s Lady’s Book and the modern woman. 
But no thoughtful student of American culture can ignore the 
woman’s club, the Chautauqua, or the idealistic movements of 
the early twentieth century; and in this whole chapter of our 
national life Mrs. Pennybacker looms large. 


The Hardwickes of Virginia, whose daughter Anna was born 
in 1861, came after the war to Bryan, Texas. Anna’s girlhood 
epitomizes a phase of Southern life which has been almost 
neglected by fictionists, namely, the passionate desire of many 
young ladies for book learning and culture. Always brilliant 
and sure of her own ends, Anna became a teacher and later 
the author of the most famous of all Texas history books. In 
the meantime, she was happily married to Percy V. Penny- 
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backer, who was, I venture to paraphrase, the Albert to her 
Victoria and the cornerstone of all her subsequent success 
despite his comparatively early death. 


Space forbids my recounting Mrs. Pennybacker’s achieve- 
ments as a clubwoman. She literally put Texas federated clubs 
in the national spotlight, and became herself a famous person. 


However, Mrs. Pennybacker’s personality as Rebecca Rich- 
mond reveals it is more important to me than her achieve- 
ments. Extreme independence and feminine weakness; canny 
prudence and stubborn courage; autocratic leadership and gentle 
social charm—no generation of American women save at the 
end of the nineteenth century has ever successfully combined 
these paradoxical powers. Our grandmothers and mothers, 
ladies to their fingertips, came close to eating their cake and 
having it too. They were as characteristic of the pre-World 
War I era as the dreams of world peace and the rise of women’s 
colleges. 

Students of history, foreign visitors to our shores, and be- 
wildered young persons who want to understand the United 
States of America today had better ponder the power and 
achievements of women like Mrs. Pennybacker. 


REBECCA W. SMITH. 
Texas Christian University. 





Twelve Legendary Stories of Texas. By Iva Chapman. 


San Antonio, Texas: The Naylor Company, 1940. Pp. ix, 79; illus- 
trations by Warren Hunter. $1.60. 


Twelve Legendary Stories of Texas, by Iva Chapman, is the 
title of a small book which should find its place in the reading 
lists of our public schools and libraries. Miss Chapman com- 
piled these stories in response to a need for such a book to be 
placed in the hands of children in order that “these legendary 
tales of Texas” might be “kept fresh in the minds of coming 
generations.” Miss Chapman, who teaches at the Texas State 
College for Women, says in the preface: “In this book you will 
find a few legends that have been enjoyed by the students who 
take my course in Children’s Literature, and who have encour- 
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aged me in putting them into a form available to them as well 
as to children.” Typical of these legendary stories are “The 
Comanche Maiden at the Signal Rock,” ‘Buried Gold,” “The 
Mysterious Messenger at the Rangers’ Camp,” and “An Indian 
Legend of the Texas Blue Bonnet.” It is to be expected that this 
book will become a favorite with public school children who 
will read its stories with pleasure and enjoyment. The format 
of the book is pleasing, the craftsmanship is good, and the 


illustrations are to the point. 
R. L. BIESELE. 


The University of Texas. 





Diego de Vargas and the Reconquest of New Mexico. By Jessie 
Bromilow Bailey. 


University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 1940. 
Pp. vi, 290. 


The Coronado quarto centennial observed in 1940 has brought 
forth a large number of publications on the early history of 
New Mexico. Diego de Vargas is a figure whose importance in 
the reoccupation of New Mexico after the Pueblo Revolt of 1680 
entitles him to a more detailed study, such as the author has 
presented in the present volume. The services rendered by 
Vargas are familiar to the students of the Southwest. But the 
fuller treatment of his life and the detailed account of the 
reconquest are a welcomed addition. In eleven chapters the 
author traces the career and exploits of Vargas from the time 
of his departure from El Paso in 1792 through his two entradas 
and the numerous campaigns to the different pueblos, the per- 
manent reoccupation, the founding of Santa Cruz, the revolt of 
1696, and the last campaign of the redoubtable leader in 1703, 
to his death on April 4, 1704. 


In a burst of enthusiasm the biographer dubs the courageous 
conquistador the “Napoleon of the Southwest,” a title that ill 
befits a man of whom Sigiienza y Géngora, the Mexican savant 
of the XVIIth century, said he had “restored to the majesty of 
our lord and king, Charles II, an entire realm, without wasting 
a single ounce of powder, unsheathing a sword or (what is 
more worthy of emphasis and appreciation) without costing 
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the Royal Treasury a single maravedi” (page 264). His achieve- 
ment is all the more praiseworthy, in fact, because of his peace- 
ful methods and his constant avoidance of bloodshed. His tact 
and high sense of justice set him apart from the traditional 
conquistador, while his courage and coolness in the face of 
danger are surpassed by none. 

Well documented, the full account here presented for the first 
time is a valuable contribution to the study of a figure which 
has generally been neglected, but the presentation is marred 
by a complete disregard of sentence structure and the use of 
English which makes many passages meaningless. Here are a 
few examples: “At dawn he sent Sergeant Juan Ruiz de Cazares 
to verify the truth of the report. The latter found to have dis- 
appeared 118 of the fastest horses which had belonged to the 
officers” (page 108). “Juan Ruiz de Cazares came to relay 
the report . . . that the Indians of Santa Fé had been counter- 
working their houses and preparing their bows and arrows” 
(page 121). Again, the author says, “To consider means of 
achieving their condition of physical suffering and the menace 
of native hostility, Vargas issued an order for a general Junta,” 
(page 120). 

In a number of cases there are contradictions. For instance, 
in relating the recapture of Santa Fé the author states that 
terms were offered for surrender to which “the Indians re- 
sponded that they would do as Vargas wished” (page 43). In 
the following paragraph, however, it is stated that the Indians 
prepared to resist and the Spaniards to attack. 

A complete revision of the text would greatly enhance its 
value and readability. The general impression in the present form 
is that the excellent sources used have not been fully digested 
or assimilated, and that the disjointed construction so charac- 
teristic of the Spanish documents of the period has exercised 
an undue influence on the author’s English rendition of the 
facts. The tendency in recent years to rush to print with the 
findings of hasty research in order to ride the swelling wave 
of interest in Latin America has reflected upon the soundness 
of American scholarship in this new field. 


C. E. CASTANEDA. 


The University of Texas. 
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The Cattle on a Thousand Hills: Southern California, 1850-1870. 
By Robert Glass Cleland. 


San Marino: The Huntington Library, 1941. Pp. xiv, 327. 


Professor Cleland’s abiding interest in the history of Califor- 
nia has once more borne rich fruit. The Cattle on a Thousand 
Hills, an economic and social history, “is chiefly concerned with 
the impact of Anglo-Saxon customs and institutions upon the 
pastoral life of the Spanish-Californians, with the conversion of 
the great grazing ranchos into farms and settlements, with the 
gradual displacement of frontier violence and instability by a 
more restrained, law-abiding society, and with the transforma- 
tion of the so-called ‘Cow Counties’ of the post-Gold Rush era 
into the small beginnings of the southern California of our 
time.” Research in preparation for the volume was extensive, 
if not well nigh exhaustive. Familiarity with secondary ma- 
terials, periodical as well as book, is indicated, but the author 
relied almost wholly upon original sources. Primary sources in 
the Huntington Library, the Gaffy Manuscripts especially, court 
records, county archives, and newspaper files of the Los Angeles 
Star, Southern Vineyard, and Semi-Weekly News were used 
freely. 

Two of the ten chapters are given to a study of the land con- 
cessions of Governor Fages and others that followed, and to the 
era of the ranchos. Explanation of the small number of con- 
cessions, according to Professor Cleland, lay in the disinterest of 
desirable applicants and presence of the missions. The headings 
of the other chapters are almost self-explanatory: The Land 
Act and Its Aftermath, Life on the Ranchos, Society in Flux, 
The Rise and Collapse of the Cattle Boom, Taxes, Drought, and 
Epidemic, Minor Economic Enterprises, The Genesis of a New 
Social and Economic Order, and Abel Stearns: The Personi- 
fication of an Age. The Federal Land Act of 1851 cast a cloud 
over most of the titles to land in southern California, and the 
litigation that followed was so costly that it resulted in impov- 
erishment and dispossession of many of the leading landholders 
of the pre-Gold Rush era. Professor Cleland pictured life on 
the ranchos with sympathetic understanding, and he also por- 
trayed the effect of the impact of the Anglo-Saxon rush into 
California during and following the Gold Rush. The degrada- 
tion of the Indians after secularization of the mission lands was 
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vividly described. Scarcity of capital and staggering interest 
rates continued for years to discourage economic enterprise. 
Sudden increase of the population brought high prices and 
apparently unlimited demands for cattle, with resulting cattle 
drives from far-away Texas and other places and depletion of 
the herds of the southern California ranchos. The rancheros 
often assumed obligations bearing excessive interest charges, 
and, when the cattle boom burst, many of them were brought 
to bankruptcy. Floods, droughts, grasshoppers, and other 
scourges visited the rancheros with devastating effects. Much 
attention is given to Don Abel Stearns, whose life in California 
almost spanned the period from Mexican independence through 
the Gold Rush to the opening of the New Order. By his con- 
nection with the leading families of the Spanish-Californians, 
his marriage into the influential Bandini family, and his busi- 
ness associations with the newcomers he came to personify the 
age of transition. 


The four appendices illustrate various phases of the life of 
the period. There are nine pages of helpful index. This book 
bears the distinct earmark of exhaustive research, yet its style 
is such that the general reader will enjoy it. Author and pub- 
lisher alike are deserving of praise for this product of ripe 
scholarship. It is to be hoped that numerous suggestions thrown 
out by Professor Cleland will lead to further studies in this 


hitherto “unexplored” field. 
J. L. WALLER. 


College of Mines and Metallurgy. 





Hands Across the Border. By Lillian A. Bray. 


San Antonio: The Naylor Company, 1941. Pp. xiv, 239. Illustrations, 
map. $2.00. 


This book is a travel account by a person who has spent 
enough time in Mexico to understand the new socio-economic 
changes taking place there and to portray these changes in a 
very interesting and readable way. The purpose of the author 
is to promote friendly relations between the United States and 
Mexico. She believes that international trade, student exchange 
fellowships, and road building (like the Pan-American High- 
way) will do much to link “hands across the border.” 
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The central theme of the entire volume is a trip from Laredo 
to Mexico City. The opening chapter gives helpful suggestions 
to travelers. Then the author describes Monterrey rather thor- 
oughly and adds a story of Mexico’s youth movement, with a 
visit to the Regional School at Galeana. Next is a visit to 
Saltillo; then on to Parras, home of the Madero family. At 
this point the author stops the southward journey to describe 
a trip across Mexico via aeroplane from Brownsville to Ma- 
zatlan and back. 


Resuming the main story, the author describes Santiago and 
Linares; she leaves the main road for a mule ride to the Potosi 
Mountains, with the accompanying thrills and mishaps, and a 
bus ride to Iturbide, a typical Indian town without any signs 
of outside influence. Back on the Pan-American Highway again, 
she continues to Valles, Tamazunchale (where the highway 
climbs into the mountains), Jacala, and Mexico City. Once in 
the capital, she describes its principal streets and buildings, 
quaint Indian customs and legends, a day at Xochimilco, etc. 
The last six or seven chapters of the book contain the author’s 
opinions about Cardenas, his character and accomplishments, 
some criticism of capitalism in the United States and corre- 
sponding praise for Mexico’s type of socialism, the usual com- 
ments about lack of understanding on the part of the United 
States, another legend or two, and a final summary. 


The author is careless with reference to dates, spelling of 
proper names, and even facts. Her travels do not extend south 
of Mexico City, but for the places visited her descriptions are 
adequate and entertaining. She has a good sense of humor and 
an excellent style. The book is not recommended as history, 
either serious or superficial. It is not burdened with a bibliog- 
raphy, and no attempt is made to be objective in viewpoint. 
One of the best features is a map of Mexico City, showing 
street names, locations of public buildings, and places of in- 
terest. A group of pictures is found at the beginning of the 
volume. The twenty-five chapters are short, some being only 
four pages in length. Little effort or concentration, and only 
one sitting, will be required to read this rather delightful 


travel book. 
DADE SPARKS. 


Texas State College for Women. 
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Thomas Spaulding of Sapelo. By E. Merton Coulter. 


University, Louisiana: Louisiana State University Press, 1940. 
Pp. xili, 334. Bibliography, illustrations, map. $3.00. 


Deprived of his claims to the barony of Ashantilly in Scotland 
by the Jacobin sympathies and financial reverses of his grand- 
father, Thomas Spaulding’s youthful prospects in America were 
for a time imperiled by the Toryism of his father. But the 
willingness of victors to forgive, the genius of his sire, the 
rich opportunities afforded in a new country, a fortunate mar- 
riage, and extraordinary personal qualities enabled him early 
to become virtually the “laird” of Sapelo Island’s ten thou- 
sand acres and the genial master of its numerous slaves. 


Trained for the law, he early manifested an interest in public 
affairs. He had served without distinction as a militia captain, 
as a member of Georgia’s constituent assembly of 1798, and in 
the state senate before he was twenty-five. Despite a trip to 
Europe, travel in the North, and an inconspicuous term in 
Congress, he became prominent only as a “broad-minded lo- 
calist.”” If he never really distinguished himself in public office, 
he was nevertheless a sort of Benjamin Franklin in Georgia 
politics for half a century. Whether as juryman, school trustee, 
“President of the Day” for some celebration, arbitrator of 
boundary disputes, or member of a political convention, the 
leadership of “the venerable,” “the learned,” or “the wise,” 
Thomas Spaulding was generally recognized. Although he sup- 
ported Georgia in the Indian controversy and nullification in 
1832, he became a Jacksonian Democrat and worked zealously 
for the Union in 1850. 

However, it is as a promoter of his region’s economic better- 
ment that Spaulding deserves remembrance. From his fortress- 
like but hospitable insular home, much information emanated 
on the history, culture, and marketing of crops grown, and 
others which he thought might be grown, along Georgia’s coast. 
Although he had little confidence in fertilizers, and minimized 
the utility of plows and mules, he recommended rotation of 
crops, sub-soil plowing, drainage, improved fencing, and means 
of eradicating pests. He also was a prominent banker, a rail- 
road and canal promoter, defender of a free press, and zealous 
booster of the village of Darien. 
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A man of no literary pretensions, Spaulding wrote some fifty 
articles for agricultural journals, contributed occasionally to 
newspapers, and produced a few pamphlets, among them a 
“Sketch of the Life of General James Oglethorpe,” and a briefer 
memoir of General Lachlan McIntosh. 

With an unrivaled knowledge of Georgia’s history, Professor 
Coulter has apparently utilized all apposite sources. The twelve- 
page “Critical Essay on Authorities” and the sixteen-page index 
are adequate. Some readers may object to the organization 
and to the inclusion of material that does not seem to promote 


the author’s objective. 
OTTIS C. SKIPPER. 
The Citadel. 





The Trinity College Historical Society, 1892-1941. By Nannie 
M. Tilley. 
Duke University Publications. Durham, N. C.: Duke University 
Press, 1941. Pp. ix, 133. $1.00. 

A modest volume of a hundred-odd pages tells the story of 
fifty years’ endeavor by a small college group to collect historical 
material, chiefly concerning North Carolina, and set it forth in 
proper fashion. Organized just five years before the Texas 
State Historical Association, and beginning its publications in 
the same year as the Texas society, the Trinity historians, 
domiciled in a small denominational college, had a hard strug- 
gle for many years to maintain interest, uphold proper stand- 
ards for historical investigation, and procure funds for pub- 
lishing data. Yet in this struggle they were fortunate in pos- 
sessing the successive leadership of three choice spirits, Stephen 
B. Weeks, John S. Bassett, and William K. Boyd, all of whose 
portraits are appropriately included in the book. To Bassett 
they owe a special debt for his insistence on a spirit of objec- 
tivity in historical research, and his willingness to forget pa- 
triotic sentiment even when it touched the Confederate Brigadier 
General in Georgia or in North Carolina. He fostered the free 
investigation of such local myths as the Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion of Independence or the legend of Marshal Ney’s escape to 
America. He firmly distinguished between local attachment and 
established truth. Thus he inculcated a spirit of academic free- 
dom that has strongly marked the students of that college 
throughout its history. 
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Boyd’s active participation in the work of the Society began 
as an undergraduate in 1896 and ended only with his death 
more than forty years later. His own papers contributed to the 
Society have been among its most significant publications. His 
personal stimulation of his students has meant even more. Cer- 
tainly the very human portrayal of Bassett and his distinguished 
pupil is an important by-product of the record. 

The complete account of the organization’s activities for half 
a century is well worth recording. One must keep in mind that 
its membership has always consisted largely of students, a 
clientele extremely limited in its early years and constantly 
changing. With the development of the small, impoverished 
Trinity College into a better-endowed school, and then into Duke 
University, its opportunities were greatly enlarged. But the 
organization had to compete with others with the common 
modern emphasis on extra-curricular activities far from intel- 
lectual. The Society has not only survived among these dangers 
but is still quite active, having issued this year Number 23 in its 
series of Historical Papers. 

The book itself affords a fine example of historical method 
in its thorough investigation of detailed facts, analysis of evi- 
dence on disputed points, use of private correspondence filed 
in libraries to establish conclusions, and extremely careful docu- 
mentation. Possibly a slight bias is revealed in some expres- 
sions regarding President Kilgo and concerning the real service 
of The South Atlantic Quarterly, but, generally speaking, few 
prejudices appear. The format of the little book is pleasing, its 
print clear, and the proof has been read with a conscience. 


ROBERT ADGER LAW. 
The University of Texas. 





Laws and Joint Resolutions of the Last Session of the Con- 
federate Congress (November 7, 1864-March 18, 1865), 
Together with the Secret Acts of Previous Congresses. 
With an Introduction and Bibliographical Note by 
Charles W. Ramsdell, Editor. 

Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1941. Pp. xxvii, 183. 
Illustrations, frontispiece, facsimiles, and index. $2.50. 

The late Dr. William K. Boyd of Duke University was both 

professor of history and librarian. “It was he who interested 

the family of the late George Washington Flowers in building 
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up, aS a memorial to their father, the collection of Southern 
historical materials. . . . Since 1930 he had secured for this 
collection more than 25,000 books and pamphlets, 83,000 news- 
papers, and 300,000 manuscripts.” (Historical Papers of the 
Trinity College Historical Society, Series xxii. Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Press, 1938, pages 17, 19.) 

Among the rarities in the George Washington Flowers Memo- 
rial Collection are ninety original enrolled acts of the last session 
of the Confederate Congress, most of them unpublished, and a 
manuscript volume entitled “Register of Acts of the Confederate 
States of America.” This Register gives in chronological order 
and number the title of each act and resolution, together with 
the dates of passage and approval. 

A brief Foreword by Professor Charles S. Sydnor states that 
Professor Boyd had planned to publish these laws and that 
after his death Duke University undertook “to perform in Pro- 
fessor Boyd’s name this service to scholarship which he him- 
self did not live to accomplish.” Dr. Charles W. Ramsdell of 
The University of Texas was selected to carry on. 

The work here reviewed is the result. Patriotic and generous 
philanthropists enabled Professor Boyd to rescue these impor- 
tant, unique sources of Southern history. They were not com- 
plete, but careful, intelligent, persistent search by the editor 
has produced a work that may well be described as definitive. 
The ninety enrolled acts in the Flowers Collection have been 
supplemented by the text of one hundred and seven other acts, 
thus leaving the text of only one act of this session unaccounted 
for. 

A fight for life determined for Congress the subjects of 
legislation: increase and support of the army and taxes. The 
Trans-Mississippi Department required special treatment. 
Among the acts is a joint resolution “to inquire and examine 
into the transactions of the Cotton Bureau and Cotton Office 
in the Trans-Mississippi Department.” 

Thirty-eight secret acts and resolutions of former sessions 
of the Confederate Congress were not published. Duke Uni- 
versity has five of these in enrolled form. Dr. Ramsdell searched 
for and found the text of thirty others. They are included in 
Part II of this volume. 

The Bibliographical Note makes two useful contributions. 
The law providing for printing the acts of the Confederate 
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Congress is carefully traced and summarized. This is followed 
by “A List of the Titles of the Several Editions of the Session 
Laws and the Statutes at Large of the Congress of the Con- 
federate States.” 

The format, typography and appearance of the work are 
attractive. “This volume is published in memory of William 


Kenneth Boyd.” 
E. W. WINKLER. 


The University of Texas. 





Zachary Taylor: Soldier of the Republic. By Holman Hamilton. 


Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1941. Pp. xviii, 301. Notes, 
illustrations, and bibliography. $3.50. 


Mr. Hamilton, editorial writer of the Fort Wayne Journal- 
Gazette, has written a painstaking and thorough account of 
“Old Rough and Ready” through the Mexican War. The book 
is sure to satisfy scholars with its accuracy and devotion to a 
voluminous group of contemporary letters and records; it will 
also please the general reader with its easy style and sustained 
interest. The deep research is not a burden to the reader, but 
is evident in the careful and well chosen notes comprising fifty- 
three pages at the end of the text. A second volume as projected 
will deal with Taylor’s nomination and election to the Presi- 
dency, and with his brief incumbency. 

In this first volume Mr. Hamilton traces the slow rise of 
Taylor after he entered the Army at the age of twenty-three, 
without allowing the detail of events to become tedious, whether 
Taylor’s duties be recruiting, building forts, or fighting Indians. 
Notable in this duty was his defense of Fort Harrison in 1818. 
Following his discharge from the Army at the close of the War 
of 1812, Taylor went to the family plantation near Louisville, 
and for a short period settled down to farming. “But love of 
land gave way to passion for military duty,” and by late 1816 
Major Taylor was back in the Army, assigned to Fort Howard. 
In this section of the book the domestic life of the Taylor 
family as well as the life of a frontier garrison is ably por- 
trayed. The author has corrected many “fantastic traditions 
and folklore” regarding Taylor. Events are interestingly told; 
for examination, the Battle of Bad Axe during the Black Hawk 
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War, and the Second Seminole War (1835-42). Taylor, who had 
done more than any other to explore, map, and open up Florida, 
was transferred from the scene of his successes. His private 
life is not neglected; the chapter on Sarah Taylor and Jefferson 
Davis is most interesting, clarifying, and sympathetic. Taylor’s 
farming interests also appear, as he makes repeated trips to 
the Mississippi River bottom lands where his investments had 
been made. 


The high point in the biography begins with the gathering 
storm clouds over Texas and Mexico, and the assumption by 
Taylor of command of Fort Jessup, in Western Louisiana. That 
assignment proved the stroke of fate that sent Taylor on and 
up in his career. Taylor marked time near the border of the 
Republic of Texas during 1844 and 1845 until July when “this 
forgotten commander of forgotten frontier outposts” was or- 
dered to lead the Army to Corpus Christi. An interval was 
used in drills, parades, and preparation—at least partly under the 
influence of the Texas Rangers. Taylor’s problems were many; 
the author recites the accomplishments, and with equal fair- 
ness points out the errors. By the time for the advance to 
the Rio Grande, he was adored by the rank and file, and was 
well on his way to become “a national hero of the homespun 
Jackson type,” riding along in a “blue checked gingham coat, 
blue trousers without any braid, a linen waistcoast, and a broad- 
brimmed straw hat . . . mounted on Old Whitey, with one 
leg swung over the pommel of his saddle. . . .” 


The battles of Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Matamoros, 
and Monterrey are ably told. The partisan politics behind Polk’s 
disapprobation of Taylor, and the conflict between him and his 
civilian superiors, grew with his successes, and finally an order, 
which took four-fifths of all available troops for an expedition 
against Vera Cruz, left Texas with only enough men to act on 
the defensive. Santa Anna, having intercepted a letter written by 
Winfield Scott to Taylor, thus learned of the weakening of the 
army and decided to crush Taylor’s army before it could retire 
or be reinforced. Taylor, with what forces he had, made the 
most of his slight opportunity ; the armies met at La Angostura, 
a mile and a half from Buena Vista Ranch on February 22, 
and there on the following day they fought “the battle on 
which the fate of the entire American Army depended more 
than on any other in the course of the Mexican War.” Although 
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Taylor’s army was outnumbered four to one, and was made up 
almost entirely of green volunteer troops, yet Buena Vista was 
an American victory, with far-reaching ramifications. The 
news of the battle, as in the case of each of the three previous 
victories, was at first reported as a defeat, and psychologically 
gave greater impact on the public mind and spirit when the 
true reports were published. 

The spring and summer of 1847 were spent in camp at 
Walnut Springs, and in November Taylor began his journey 
homeward, where he was welcomed at New Orleans on Decem- 
ber 3. He was overwhelmed with receptions. It was during 
this time that “the essence of reality was expanded into the 
realm of mythological exaggeration,” magnified by adoring mul- 
titudes and clever party managers. A campaign year was in the 
offing. Taylor was placed in command of the Western Division 
of the Army but saw no active service; a long chapter of his 
life was closed. Henceforth he was to forsake the military and 
plunge into political pursuits. 

This is a most excellent biography, and a good deal more. It 
is filled with links to frontier history and Texas in particular. 
Geographically it ranges widely, and the personalties strewn 
throughout its pages are prominent characters—Lincoln, Davis, 
Polk, Marcy, Grant, Wool, and a score of others—all brought 
in naturally and in clear perspective. The volume here reviewed 
gives a vivid and engaging story of our army in terms of the 
life of one who deserves to stand out as a leading figure in the 


history of the advancing frontier. 
CAPT. CHAS. F. WARD. 


New Mexico Military Institute. 





A Man Named Grant. By Helen Todd. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940. Pp. 596. Illustrated. $3.50. 


If Miss Todd’s purpose was to have us follow with interest 
and sympathy the career of an average American drafted by 
circumstances to large undertaking, she has succeeded well. 
There is neither glamorizing nor debunking. Without denying 
the General any greatness that was his, the author presents him 
simply as one among his fellows, in the forefront of scenes of 
war and reconstruction, but overshadowing neither contempo- 
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raries, the times, nor events. The reader is left with the feel- 
ing that Grant handled a series of tough assignments with 
measurable success; and that, anyway, it was just too much 
to expect of the Galena clerk, that he could so quickly become 
the first soldier of his day, and at the same time its ablest 
statesman—or politician. 


The use of devices of the novel is admitted, yet the writer 
does not permit her imagination, even for interest-compel- 
ling incident, to stray far from accepted sources. Her con- 
clusions and interpretations, however, are somewhat less ortho- 
dox. Those of the reader would perhaps be more accurate had 
something been told of the younger Grant—of the boy in 
Illinois and at West Point, of the soldier at Jefferson Barracks, 
in Mexico, and elsewhere, and of the civilian at St. Louis. 


There is some lack of source selection and evaluation essential 
to convincing balance. The quoted bombast of “Mexico,” the 
regimental bad man, sounds much less authentic than Adjutant 
Rawlins’ vigorous outburst. Then there is “Ulyss’—no title for 
a picture of Grant after forty. 

A Man Named Grant is neither a study of campaigns, nor 
the best available historical approach or character analysis. 
However, it is a well and fairly written reminder of an out- 
standing figure of a critical period, as well as an absorbing 
and encouraging recital of an ever-appealing success-classic. 


Max G. OLIVER, Lieut. Col., Inf. 
North Texas Agricultural College. 





Western America: The Exploration, Settlement and Develop- 
ment of the Region Beyond the Mississippi. By Leroy 
R. Hafen and Car! Coke Rister. 


New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941. Pp. xxiv, 698. $4.65. 


Books and articles written on various phases of the history 
of the western part of the United States number legion, but the 
publishers of Western America are undoubtedly justified in the 
claim that this volume is the “first comprehensive story of the 
economic, political, and social development of the lands lying 
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beyond the Mississippi.” It supplies a most remarkable text- 
book, as the style, organization, and general content utilize the 
very finest techniques in presentation. 


The area studied is imperial in extent. The inhabitants, at 
the time of the appearance of the European, varied widely in 
cultural development; some lived in villages and possessed an 
attractive culture; others were nomadic, cruel, and uncultured. 
Beginning with Calhoun’s proposals there seems to have been 
an honest desire to establish a “Red Man’s Canaan,” for there 
was a feeling that a vast area west of the Mississippi was 
uninhabitable for the white man and would make a lasting 
home for the Indian. The story of the conflicts of the whites 
for possession of this last home of the Indian occupies much 
of the volume. It is not a pleasant account in many instances. 
The Government seems to have been more or less actuated in 
its treaty dealings with the Indians according to the pressure 
exerted by the whites. Considerable space is given to trappers 
and traders, recognition being accorded the contributions made 
by them to the knowledge and future development of the coun- 
try as well as to their immediate exploitation of the furs and 
Indian trade. The Oregon and Utah movements are fully de- 
scribed. Mining rushes into California and almost every nook 
and cranny of the vast mountain area with the resulting inrush 
of the criminal elements, formation of vigilance committees, 
and gradual development of orderly processes of society and 
government are vividly portrayed. Transportation and com- 
munication command special attention—the pack train, stage 
coach, freighter, pony express, telegraph, and iron horse—each, 
in turn, making its bow. The movement of cattle, first to the 
centers of the East and mining sections of the West, in long 
drives, then to the railheads for shipment to the fattening pens, 
and later to the great grazing grounds of the short grass coun- 
try, is shown. The mastery of the obstacles of the “great Ameri- 
can desert” through such instruments as the windmill, sod- 
house and dugout, barb-wire, and improved farm machinery, 
together with improved dry-farming methods, has been re- 
counted with thorough knowledge. The most interesting and, 
perhaps, the most valuable contributions are the vivid pen 
sketches of numerous and colorful characters: mail-clad con- 
quistadores and black-robed padres, French and Anglo-Amer- 
ican explorers, Indian chiefs, mountain men, missionaries, 
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forty-niners, cattle barons, railroad builders, and politicians. 
What a pageant is here presented! The conquest of this last 
American frontier proceeded with varying rapidity. At times 
there was a trickling in of the venturesome; occasionally there 
was the reckless abandon of a mining rush; sometimes the 
movement was stayed for the moment because of sudden obsta- 
cles, such as Indian raids, drought, grasshoppers, or even the 
“black blizzard.” Instances occurred when there was an actual 
retreat, but taken as a whole there was a relentless advance. 
The description of the white man’s adjustment to the strange 
and quite often extremely difficult environment of ‘Western 
America,” his utilization of the vast and varied resources of 
the section, and the rise of a culture peculiar to the people are 
told with sympathetic understanding. 


In view of the excellence of this book it hardly seems neces- 
sary to point out the few errors noted. Joel R. Poinsett resigned 
his position as minister to Mexico in 1930 (p. 309); Corpus 
Christi is at the mouth of the Nueces, and not on the Rio Grande 
(p. 323); there is a discrepancy in reference to the Sac and 
Fox cession to Scott (p. 288 and p. 383); and one-fourth and 
four-fifths add up more than the whole (p. 585). Even so, there 
are astonishingly few errors for a first edition. The authors 
are to be congratulated and Prentice-Hall has rung the bell 
again. 

J. L. WALLER. 

College of Mines and Metallurgy. 





Colorado, the Centennial State. By Percy Stanley Fritz. 


New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941. Pp. xii, 518. $3.75. 


In the preface to this work the author says that his purpose 
is “to tell the fascinating story of the Centennial State;’” and 
that he has given “particular attention to local events which 
have had national significance as well as to the way in which 
State affairs have been modified by national policy.” 


The book has a number of good features. The binding, the 
excellent print on high grade paper, and the presence of a large 
number of carefully selected pictures and cuts make it very 
attractive in appearance. The chapters are divided by topical 
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headings, and at the end of each chapter there is a carefully 
selected bibliography. In scope, the work is comprehensive and 
much of the material is interesting. Although the writer has 
stressed the economic development in general and the activity 
in the mines in particular, the political and cultural life of the 
people has not been neglected. The study is divided into four 
parts: The Background of Colorado History; The Pioneer Pe- 
riod, 1858-1861; The Territorial Period, 1861-1876; and finally, 
The State of Colorado, 1876—. 


In the opinion of the reviewer, the careful reader is likely to 
be more impressed by the objectionable features of this work 
than by the good ones. The writer’s sense of proportion seems 
to have been distorted because of materials of personal or local 
interest. While only 52 of the 491 pages of textual and biblio- 
graphical materials are allotted to the territorial period, such 
things as the legend of Manitou (pp. 36-39), the Sand Creek 
Affair (pp. 205-208), and the construction of the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad (pp. 215-220) have received more space 
than their relative importance justifies. 


A careful review of this book reveals a few historical errors. 
Two such errors are found in the writer’s efforts to locate the 
Arapahoe and Cheyenne reservation established by the treaty 
of Fort Wise, February 18, 1861. In his first reference to this 
reservation the writer says it was located in “the region south 
of the Arkansas and east of the Purgatory River” (p. 51). In 
a subsequent reference to the same reservation he states: “This 
triangle-shaped reservation had for its northeast side, Big 
Sandy Creek, and for its southeast side, the Purgatoire River, 
and for its base a straight line about ten miles west of the 
104th meridian” (p. 203). According to the terms of the Treaty 
of Fort Wise no part of the reservation lay in “the region south 
of the Arkansas and east of the Purgatory River.” Further- 
more, the only part of the southeastern boundary that lay along 
the Purgatory was that short stretch between the Arkansas and 
thirty-eight degrees north latitude which, at that time, marked 
the northern boundary of the Territory of New Mexico. (Charles 
J. Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, II, 614.) The 
writer is also inconsistent in his spelling: In one place he wrote 
“Purgatory River” (p. 51) and in another, “Purgatoire River’ 
(p. 203). Another example of the writer’s inconsistency in 
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spelling is indicated with reference to a certain city: Canon City 
(p. 77 and elsewhere), Canyon City (p. 400), and Cannon City 
(Index, p. 499). 


In places the composition is extremely weak. Occasionally 
there is a series of sentences beginning with the same pronoun 
and sometimes the writer changes both the pronoun and its 
number without indicating any corresponding change in the 
antecedent. For example, in summarizing the achievements of 
the Legislature of the Territory of Jefferson he says: “It pro- 
vided for twelve counties, nine of which were organized. It 
incorporated Denver City and many roads and ditches. It pro- 
vided for an ideal revenue system —a system that taxed every 
occupation, except the two in which most of them were en- 
gaged. It taxed every occupation except farming and mining. 
They levied a poll tax of one dollar per person which turned 
out to be very unpopular in some of the mountain districts. 
They adopted what was in effect a protective tariff when they 
levied a tax of one quarter of one per cent on all ‘foreign’ 
merchandise sold” (p. 188). 

L. A. McGEE. 


Sam Houston State Teachers College. 








BOOK NOTES AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


John H. Sykes, 216 Kennedy Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma, has 
prepared a Booklet and Roster of Company A, 36th Infantry, 
1917, which should be of interest to veterans of the First World 


War. 
CoRAL H. TULLIs. 


The University of Texas. 


The Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, 
of San Antonio, Texas, has sent the Association one volume 
each of an index to probate cases in Waller, Newton, Liberty, 
and Marion counties. Accompanying these four volumes were 
two others, one an inventory of county archives in Robertson 
County and the other an inventory of county archives in Den- 


ton County. 
CoRAL H. TULLIS. 


The University of Texas. 


Volume X of the Publications of the Historical Society of 
Montana has been received. The volume contains two journals: 
“The Fort Benton Journal, September 28, 1854, to November 
30, 1856,” and “The Original Journal of James H. Chambers, 
Fort Sarpy, January 1, 1855, to August 22, 1856.” Appendices, 
notes and references take up about one-third of the book. There 


is also a bibliography and an index. 
CorRAL H. TULLIs. 


The University of Texas. 


The Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress has been 


received. 
CoRAL H. TULLIS. 


The University of Texas. 
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A memorial volume dedicated to Benjamin Franklin Sham- 
baugh has been published by the State Historical Society of 
Iowa. It is fitting that the Society should publish the life of and 
so honor a man who has spent so many years in its service. 


CoRAL H. TULLIS. 
The University of Texas. 


With the publication this spring of Arthur M. Schlesinger’s 
Political and Social Growth of the American People, 1865-1940 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1941; pp. xxi, 783; $3.25), the 
Macmillan Company has completed the third edition of its two- 
volume survey text in American history. The new division at 
1865 gives recognition to a well-established trend to divide the 
survey course at the close of the Civil War. Thirty-one chapters 
covering 676 pages, an appendix containing a copy of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and a List of Books Cited, and 
an index of fifty pages, together with fifty illustrations and 
thirty maps, tables, and charts, make up this interesting volume. 


R. L. BIESELE. 
The University of Texas. 


The American Nation, by John D. Hicks (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1941; pp. xviii, 734; $3.50), completes this author’s 
two-volume text for a survey course in American history. This 
volume continues the high standard set by the first volume. 
There are fifty-three illustrations and fifty-one maps in this 
volume, all of which in one way or another can serve the pur- 
poses for which they were included. Thirty chapters cover the 
remainder of the 734 pages of the text. Separately paged, a 
“List of Books Cited,” twenty-four pages in length, indicates 
the pages of the text where references to the books occur, and 
a workable index of thirty pages completes the volume. 


R. L. BIESELE. 
The University of Texas. 
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Here is the magazine that your grandmother or grandfather 
may have read back in the thirties, forties, fifties and early 
sixties. It was then the leading literary magazine of the South. 
Associated with it were such Southern immortelles as Edgar 
Allan Poe, Matthew Fontaine Maury, James Heath, Dr. George 
W. Bagby, and a score of others. 


Today, THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER is 
again in the forefront in the fields of literature and the fine arts. 


Again it presents such prominent Southern names among its 
contributors and advisory staff as: Laura Krey, Clifford Dowdey, 
Archibald Rutledge, Lamar Dood, Emmett Kilpatrick, Harry 
Harrison Kroll, Rose Wilder Lane, Frederick H. Koch, Robert 
Porterfield, Florence Dickinson Stearns, Rhea Marsh Smith, 
Charles Bell Burke, Caroline B. Sherman, Arthur Palmer 
Hudson, Frank L. Baer, Ernest Bacon, Thomas C. Colt, Jr., 
and many others. 


Here you may, each month, read Southern short stories, 
serials, poetry, drama, art, music. Here you may keep abreast 
of the New South and continue to love the Old South. 


Subscription (12 big issues) annually . .$3.00 
Trial, 3 months subscription.......... 1.00 


Write for catalog of Southern books by Southern authors. 


THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


(Edited by F. Meredith Dietz) 
109 East Cary Street Richmond, Virginia 
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A 1941 EDITION of 


Webster and Hussey’s 


HISTORY 
OF LATIN AMERICA 


Widely relied upon as the most complete and usable book 
for high school study of Latin America 


The revision of this well-known history happily 
meets our present keen interest in our southern neighbors. 
It gives an authoritative, up-to-date picture of Latin American 
countries, and takes into account the newer relations between 
these countries and the United States and recent important 
Pan-American developments. 


Prepared especially for high school use, Webster 
and Hussey’s History of Latin America, Third Edition, supplies 
the pedagogical materials needed for an interesting and thorough 
study of Latin America. It gives a colorful historical background 
for an understanding of Latin American problems and traces the 
development of nationalism and democracy, social and economic 
conditions, and international relations up to the present time. 





D. C. Heath and Company 


713 Browder Street, Dallas, Texas 
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The management wishes to announce that all back volumes 
of THs QuaRTeRiy may now be purchased. The first six 
volumes have been reprinted and a complete set is available 
either on the installment plan or for cash on delivery. 
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copies for the following prices: 
$6.00 per volume unbound ; 
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$1.50 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 
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$1.00 per single number. 
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for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
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